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THESE ARE WHEN... 


In foreign lands... 
On South Pacific islands... 
Under perilous seas... 
They have left their youth. 
These are men, who come home again to stand 
large in little rooms and finger with their restless 
hands the books and cups, and look with stranger’s 
eyes at pictures and pennants on the walls... 
These are men who have put behind them boyhood 
things; who have learned lessons of discipline and 
command... 


These are men with the power and the spirit and 
the will to dare anything. 


For they have seen, and been, the power of America 
at war! 


That in this land of theirs and ours there can be 
... by the strength of men and women working to- 
gether, believing together, hoping together ... new 
farms, new cities, new homes, new industries, new 
jobs and new opportunities for all of us to live and 
grow as free men in a country where there will 
always be liberty, justice and prosperity for all. 


With the conviction that this nation owes to those 
who have fought and worked to preserve it ...a 
strong, a vital and a growing America... it is the 
purpose of this company of men and women to 
convert its vast productive capacity from war to 
peace as quickly as possible. 
To double its production of refrigerators and electrical 
appliances. To triple its production of advanced 
motor cars. 


This will be our part in the creation of new oppor- 


These men believe that all of America’s power to 


destroy can become the power to create . . . tunities . . . in the building of a greater, happier 


nation. This will be our contribution to an America 


nk hat if A ica Cé ite f é : nay : Abas 
~.a anes digg > hiplamegllaaaadeaamaaalcaaaiaaiaal which will justify the faith of these men in its future. 


it can unite to build for peace. 
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These men have faith, not that America has ceased 
to grow but that America has only begun to grow... 
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Look what the jumping bug hatched 


It seems scarcely credible that as re- 
cently as March, 1921, the mechanical 
refrigerator could have been dismissed 
as a futile “experiment.” 

The Jumping Bug, as the invention 
was derisively called, “gets out of order 
too easily and costs too much to 
operate,” to be any kind of success, 
according to a hard-headed committee 
investigating its future. 

And three years later, the president 
of a large association of manufacturers 
said in his annual address, “There is 
always a small number of people who 
must have the latest innovations, but 


even that class, very limited, I. might 
add, has not taken to the household 
machine.” 


Today there are over 20,000,000 
mechanical refrigerators in American 
homes, and the post-war market for 
this appliance reaches up into many 
millions more. 


History is full of the struggles that 
inventors and forward-looking business 
men have gone through to gain accep- 
tance for projects which, at the time, 
stirred little enthusiasm or interest. 

Yet this is not the kind of thinking 
that builds a nation, or a business. 





America’s land frontiers have become 
fixed. But there is no limit to the 
possibilities for our expansion and 
growth if we will open our minds to 
new ideas, and intelligently apply our 
new-found scientific knowledge, our 
inventiveness, our will to achieve. 

We must use our resources with 
such daring and imagination as to de- 
velop a new concept of opportunity 
for all. 

In this great undertaking, advertis- 
ing will play a major part. For adver- 
tising is a tool, available to management 
for mass communication. It can urge, 
inform, persuade, 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION, I the short space of some twenty years, 
the mechanical refrigerator has helped to change the eating habits of the 


entire nation. 


The variety of foods available to the simplest home, their freshness and 
ease of preparation, and the millions of hours of kitchen labor saved the house- 
wife, all derive in large part from this great invention. 

Significant, also, is the fact that the average price of the mechanical 
refrigerator has been reduced in 20 years from $550 to $152. 
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Christmas greetings to servicemen. 
The Army and Navy announced that 
Christmas messages may not be sent by 
cable or radio to servicemen abroad from 
December 6 to December 25, inclusive. 
Other messages will be accepted as usual. 


Seabee recruiting. The ranks of the 
Navy’s famous Seabees have been reop- 
ened to recruiting. The Navy is especially 
eager to obtain men with previous con- 
struction experience. Age limits 17 to 50. 


Veterans’ jobs. Congress approved leg- 
islation giving discharged war veterans 90 
days to reapply for their former civilian 
jobs, instead of 40 days. 


Christmas tree supply. The Office of 
War Information said the Christmas tree 
supply was entirely adequate. It warned 
against bidding up the prices of the first 
trees on the market, which eccurred last 
year, followed by a glut on Christmas Eve. 
Rationing. November point values on 
rationed meats, butter, margarine, cheeses. 
canned milk. canned fish and processed 
foods unchanged until Dec. 30. A small in- 
crease in both rationed and unrationed 
meat supplies was forecast for the month, 
as compared with November. Beef is to be 
scarcer, offset by increases in pork and veal 


Radio tubes. The War Production Board 
said radio tubes would continue acutely 
scarce until several months after the de- 
feat of Germany and Japan. Military. de- 
mands currently are taking 86 per cent of 
new tube output. In the last two years, 
scarcely half enough tubes have been avail- 
able to replace those worn out by civilians. 


Automobiles. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration said it would conduct a special 
campaign to enforce price ceilings on used 
autos during December. A large number of 
recent buyers of such cars are to be inter- 
viewed. If violations are revealed, OPA is 
to help the buyers obtain refunds. 


The March OF The News 
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The December quota of new passenger 
cars available for rationing was announced 
as 3,300, unchanged from November. The 
stock of new cars held for rationing is below 
20,000, less than a two-day prewar supply. 


Used tires. Used passenger car tires re- 
maining in the hands of dealers were made 
ration-free by OPA, because of their poor 
quality and spotty distribution. Most such 
tires, OPA said, need repairs or recaps to 
make them serviceable. 


Road-building bill. The House passed 
a bill authorizing a federal road-building 
expenditure of $1,659,750,000 in the three- 
year period beginning next July With 
contributions by the States, the total ex- 
penditure would be $3,159,750,000. The 
Senate has passed a similar measure, but 
minor differences remained to be adjusted 
in a Senate-House conference. 


Travel congestion. The War Depart- 
ment and the President’s Committee for 
Congested Production Areas appealed to 
winter vacationists to avoid travel to 
Southern resorts. ODT previously warned 
travelers to Florida that extra equipment 
would not be provided for stranded vaca- 
tionists. 


Flood control. The Senate passed a 
$1,000,000,000 flood control authorization 
bill, intended to provide postwar jobs. A 
similar bill previously had been approved 
by the House, and the bills next went to 
conference for the elimination of differences. 


Pearl Harbor. Special Army and Navy 


investigating boards reported they had 
found no reason for conducting court- 


martial proceedings against Maj. Gen. Wal- 
ter C. Short and Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, commanding officers at Pear] Har- 
bor at the time of the Japanese raid. The 
boards also said there was no evidence to 
warrant proceedings against anyone else 
in either service. The reports are to be held 
secret for the time being. 
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Destroyer 


Look up from the floor of one of Boeing’s 
mammoth plants at the gleaming wing 
sections of B-29 Superfortresses — long 
lines of them, held edgewise in massive 
jigs. Inevitably, you think of ships be- 
ing built in their ways. There is the 
flowing curve of ribs and frame. The 
breath-taking bigness. The sense of 
staunch, clean grace. 

Even when you study them more 
closely, the likeness to a ship persists. 
For the w ing skin of one of these great 
bombers is no flimsy sheet. Its flush- 
tiveted plates are of tough aluminum 
alloy, nearly as thick as the steel hull of 
a destroyer. 


DESIGNERS OF THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS e THE FLYING FORTRESS 
THE KAYDET TRAINER” 


Something of immense importance 
has happened to airplanes in the last 
few crowded years. They are no longer 
fragile. 

Boeing engineers were among the first 
to envision giant ships of the air, many 
tons in weight. They pioneered modern 
transport design with the 3-mile-a- 
minute Boeing 247, which pointed the 
way for all subsequent air liners. They 
made history with the B-17 Flving 
Fortress, first and most famous of the 
fighting four-engine bombers — the lux- 
urious Stratoliner which inaugurated 
high-altitude travel —and the ocean- 


spanning Boeing Clipper. 


THE STRATOLINER” e 


PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 





Finish the Fight with War Bonds 


Now they have produced a still 
greater aircraft — the B-29 Superfortress 
- mightiest of the world’s battle planes. 
No other airplane has been assigned so 
important a responsibility in the conduct 
of the war. In the size, speed, capacity 
and superb flying qualities of this great 
bomber, you can glimpse something of 
\merica’s future in the air. 


When the war is over, the ingenuity, 
experience and skill in engineering and 
manufacturing that have given Boeing 
heavy aircraft leadership will once more 
be devoted to products of peace. You 
can know of any such product .. . if it’s 


“Built by Boeing” it's bound to be good. 


BOEING 
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Borrow!nc the phrase from American Indus- 


try, our armed forces are skilled trouble shooters. 
(1) Because of their expert training. (2) Because 
American Industry has provided them with untold 
quantities of fighting equipment. 

On thousands of production lines, in war plants 
all over America, this enemy-destroying output has 


depended upon onc unfailing expediter. It is oile 


THE TEXAS 


TROUBLE SHOOTERS 
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Fine lubricants, cutting oils and coolants for high 
speed production, with precision and economy. 
For quick, convenient supply of these quality 
lubricants, Texaco provides more than 2300 whole- 
sale supply points throughout the U. S. 
In addition, Texaco makes available to American 
Industry its own corps of trouble shooters, skilled en- 


gineers, to assist in maintaining increased output. 
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This much is becoming more and more clear as things are developing..... 

1. U.S. men and materials will have to force the decision in both wars. 
Britain and Russia obviously lack the strength for the final decisive blows. 

2. U.S. dollars then must set the world up in business again, must be used 
to underwrite reconversion to peace both at home and abroad. 

Every major power other than U.S. is badly hurt. That is true both of its 
physical plant and its economic organization. Only this country is in a position 
to shift rapidly from record war production to record peace production. 








Just to give you an idea of the position of other big nations..... 

Britain's earning ability is impaired by need to carry on reconstruction at 
home, to use available materials to rebuild homes, plants, public buildings. 
There is a new $9,200,000,000 debt, exclusive of Lend-Lease, to be worked off 
through exports at a time when exports will be needed to pay for raw materials. 

Russia has her greatest industrial plants, her dams, mines, cities badly 
damaged, many beyond repair. Years will be required, if no outside help is had, 
merely to get back to the prewar level of production, which was low. 

France is not so badly hurt, but is not so important industrially. 

Germany, Japan, Italy are ruined or being ruined almost beyond any early 
repair. Their chances of regaining importance in first years after war ends 
are slim; are affected by Allied plans to make those countries pay for defeat. 





That's the background against which much present planning is being done. It 
accounts for emphasis on U.S. postwar lending. As matters now stand..... 

Lend-Lease is being used to help Britain reconvert to a peace basis in step 
with U.S. U.S. industry will supply Britain with $5,500,000,000 of goods and 
services in the year after German war ends to enable British industry to start 
to get back on its peacetime feet, to start rebuilding its exports, trade, by 
turning from munitions making to making of goods for sale abroad. 

U.S. Johnson Act, barring new loans to defaulting nations, will be urged 
for repeal. This barrier to loans will be lowered, even if not fully removed. 

Export-Import Bank is to have its lending power greatly increased; is to be 
the mechanism for underwriting large-scale private loans to finance exports. 

A new world investment bank is being offered to underwrite other billions 
of dollars in loans. A loan power of $8,000,000,000 is in present plans. 

A world currency stabilization fund, if created, will provide an added 
$2,250,000,000 upon which foreign nations, members of the fund, could draw. 

So: It is obvious that the world may be offered a postwar flood of new dol- 
lars. Those would be in addition to the $17,000,000,000 in gold and dollars now 
held by foreign governments and banks. This suggests that other nations are to 
be able to tap U.S. markets in a big way in postwar; that they will take great 
amounts of the industrial and consumer goods U.S. industry can produce. 

Mr. Roosevelt's next New Deal will be related to exports as a basis of job 
creation; will stress foreign lending and world rebuilding by U.S. 

















(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Only question is whether the loans will be actual loans or will be gifts. 
That is first question other nations will want answered, publicly or privately. 

If loans are to be made seriously as loans really to be repaid..... 

Britain, in that event, will be slow to borrow; will need to think of her 
impaired ability to repay. We tell you of Britain's troubles on page 22. 

Russia will need to restrict her purchases severely, will be able to buy no 
more than $200,000,000 or $300,000,000 worth of goods a year, if that. The prob- 
lem is to find a basis on which Russia can pay for what she buys here. 

France, Holland, Belgium, Sweden can buy moderately but not to the tune of 
the billions annually that the White House envisages. 

China will be a meager market, owing to her low earning ability. 

Latin America will be a very big temporary market. Latin Americans have a 
big wartime accumulation of dollars they will want to spend. 

Chances are, however, that U.S. plens are not to be based upon any very 
Strict ideas about repayment of loans. They will be related to the purpose of 
getting the world back in operating shape again, to the purpose of affording big 
markets for what will be an immense U.S. ability to produce. 

Tariff reduction will be urged, but not pressed too aggressively, as a means 
of opening American markets more widely to foreign sellers. There will be an 
effort to scrap most of the new synthetic rubber industry. The trouble is, 
however, that nobody has figured out how to accept and distribute a great new 
increase in imports without affecting American producers. 

Yet: If U.S. balks at liberal lending, if it balks at large imports, the 
other countries have ways to work out of the hole they are in. They can then go 
for autarky, for import quotas, barter deals, exchange manipulation. 

That's just one of the basic postwar problems. 




















There is this about the new Lend-Lease agreement with Britain..... 

U.S. iS accepting a new Lend-Lease theory; is agreeing to use Lend-Lease 
not to supplement a nation's war effort after that nation is making its maximum 
effort, but to help a nation to shift from war to peace basis. U.S. industry, in 
effect, is to limit its reconversion to help British industry reconvert. 

That same principle can be applied to Russia if she joins against Japan. 
U.S. then can help Russian industry shift part way from a war basis. 

It is thought that Congress will approve this idea; that it will go along 
with the view that it is to U.S. interest to help others to help themselves so 
that after both wars end there will be a less acute shock in readjusting. 

But there is this to remember: U.S. keeps title to materials that are Lend- 
Leased. Machine tools, machinery, trucks, food, etc., that came from U.S. ona 
Lend-Lease basis still will belong to U.S. when the fighting stops. Big ques- 
tion other nations want answered now is whether they get to keep these goods 
free of charge after the war or whether we will insist on some payment for them. 

If U.S. wants pay and Britain or Russia or China doesn't want to pay, then 
there will be a problem of bringing the material back to U.S. Chances are that, 
if they argue hard enough, receiving countries will get title free of charge. 














In the war itself.....All now depends on: (1) weather; (2) what Russians do 
or do not do; (3) how much punishment Germany will take before cracking. 

It_is a.slow, grinding offensive, a war of attrition. Casualties are large 
and many U.S. homes will face a sad Christmas. It is largely a singlehanded U.S. 
offensive to date, with Americans hitting the center of the line, taking the bur- 
den of beating the Germans in a slow, bitter, costly fight. 

If the Germans do not crack in the next few weeks, this war will run over 
well into 1945; will develop into a longer, costlier war than anybody expected. 

We tell you on page 13 what that kind of war will mean. 











See also pages 15, 19, 46. 
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yf Haystack for needles 


Yes, NBC looks for needles in hay- 
stacks—and, what’s more, finds 
them. Not easily, not often—but 
the search is never ended. 

Week after week, NBC audition 
men, with ears trained to spot the 
gifted, listen to those who believe 
they have radio talents. 

Thousands are heard yearly .. . 
bank clerks, charwomen, soldiers, 
debutantes and professionals .. . 
“‘Pop-Singers,”’ baritones and colora- 
turas. Regardless of who they are or 
where they come from, NBC gives 
every applicant a try-out. 

And not only does NBC give a 
hearing to all who apply; its talent 
scouts go out and deliberately hear 
many more- in theatres and opera, 
in cabarets and cathedrals . . . and 


National £ roadcasting Lompany 


America’s No. 1 Network 








any other place where talent, style 
and individuality might be discov- 
ered. The more promising are some- 
times recommended to instructors or 
coaches, re-checked from time to 
time for signs of development, and 
given air-opportunities to display 
their talent. The result: more than 
one NBC star has “arrived” in just 
this way. a “ 
Scouting talent and maintaining an 
open-door policy toward the hopeful 
are important side lights in the opera- 
tion of this network . . . demonstrat- 
ing how NBC does a thorough job in 
every phase of radio, And it is the 
grand total of these things which 
helps NBC maintain its leadership, 
helps make NBC “‘The Network Most 
People Listen to Most.” 


A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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paper ofa | 
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surprises 


Patapar* Vegetable Parchment has qual- 
ities you’d never expect to find in paper. 
Its “hi-wet” strength allows it to be 
soaked in water, frozen, boiled. It resists 
penetration of grease, fats, oils. It has 
no odor. No taste. Its texture is soft, 
pliable—beautiful in appearance, but ,| 
with strength for hard work. 


Some typical uses 


Patapar is a great protector of foods. 
It packages such prod- 
ucts as butter, meats, 
fish, cheese, shortening 
(wrappers and bulk 
packaging units). Also 
used as liners for motor ya 
oil containers, rubber ™ 

mold liners, as a substi- — Patapar Keymark, 
tute for oiled silk, as a symbol of — 

dialyzing membrane, “‘oPPerProtection 
and for thousands of other purposes. 


179 different types 


There are types of Patapar to meet vary- 
ing requirements of wet-strength, 
grease-proofness, air tightness, moisture 
vapor transmission, opaqueness. All in 
all there are 179 types. Patapar is fur- 
nished in sheets or rolls, plain or printed. 


NOTE TO BUSINESS PLANNERS: 

Right now there’s not enough Patapar to 
go around. But if you’re looking ahead, 
this is a good time to submit your prob- 
lem so we may study how Patapar might 
be helpful in your business. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT always reduce your tax 
liability by including children in a family 
partnership. A federal circuit court re- 
cently held that a family partnership 
agreement, which incorporated a_long- 
term trust established by the parents for 
their son, does not preclude the tax lia- 
bility of the parents for the partnership in- 
come attributable to the sons. 


* * * 


YOU CAN adjust wages upward to 50 
cents an hour without approval of the 
War Labor Board. In a recent general or- 
der, the War Labor Board indicated that 
a 50-cent hourly rate will be accepted as 
minimum wage. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT continue to buy svi- 
phuric acid freely. War Production Board 
has placed this chemical under complete 
allocation control. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes avoid the penalty 
surtax for accumulations of corporate 
earnings by proving that these were 
retained to finance an expansion program 
that appears immediately justifiable. The 
U.S. Tax Court permitted one such accu- 
mulation by a firm that planned the expan- 
sion upon the expectation of the outbreak 
of war in Europe. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use cadmium for plating 
threaded fittings of gray and malleable 
iron that are a half inch or less in size. 
WPB has amended its cadmiumeorder to 
permit this use. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect priority assist- 
ance in obtaining cotton print cloth and 
cotton flannel for hook-and-eye tape un- 
less you file your application by Decem- 
ber 9. WPB places this deadline on ap- 
plications. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid paying 
State corporation franchise taxes on the 
total amount of business done by branch 
offices in that State, even though some 
sales may be made by the branch to cus- 
tomers in other States and shipments are 


and administrative decisions: 


made from factories outside the State. The 
Minnesota Supreme Court upholds a State 
tax on such transactions. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps disregard provisions 
of the Wage and Hour Law in regard to 
employes whose activities are principally 
executive in nature, even though the salary 
is only $30 a week for a 12-hour day. A 
federal circuit court decision holds that 
one such employe is exempt from the Act. 


YOU CAN get relief from the counter- 
feit gasoline coupons you may have ac- 
cepted by showing that you received them 
in good faith and after taking reasonable 
precautions. Office of Price Administration 
has provided a method by which dealers 
may be bailed out within limitations for 
debits entered against their inventories be- 
cause of counterfeit coupons. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT place unrated orders for 
manufacturing machinery merely to build 
up your dealer stocks. The War Produc- 
tion Board tightens the regulation that 
permits such orders to be placed by mant- 
facturers who can produce articles under 
Priorities Regulation 24. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get permission to install 
any butane-burning equipment in your 
home or plant. Petroleum Administration 
for War announces that no additional 
equipment for burning either butane or 
propene butane gas can be installed. The 
gas is required for 100-octane gasoline. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT plan to disregard style 
restrictions on women’s apparel in_ the 
months immediaiely ahead. War Produe- 
tion Board officials have announced that 
controls over styles on women’s wear will 
be continued. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT exceed a quota that 
OPA will assign on the production of new 
types of woven fabrics. The agency has 
taken this step among others to plug re 
ported “leaks” in the price regulation on 
woven decorative fabrics. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 


’ many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Toe UnttTEp States 


News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Weve Been Asked: 


ABOUT NEW RULES FOR WORKERS’ BONUSES 


Employers who are thinking of paying 
bonuses to their employes this year need 
to make sure once again that they are 
complying with salary-stabilization rules. 
Strict application of these Government 
regulations is to prevail. And there have 
been changes in rules. 

Treasury stabilization authorities will 
pay attention particularly to the total 
compensation of persons receiving bonuses. 
In some cases, employers will be able to 
pay larger bonus amounts than last year. 
But, if total compensation is higher 
regular salary plus bonus—there often will 
be a lot of explaining and justifying. The 
burden of justifying bonus payments al- 
ways is on the employer. 

This makes it important for employers 
to be familiar with the bonus rules, to 
know what payments they must submit 
for Government approval and when they 
can pay bonuses without specific approval. 





The first thing to consider in bonus pay- 
ments is which employes are under the 
War Labor Board and which are under 
the Salary Stabilization Unit of the Treas- 
ury’s Bureau of Internal Revenue. Since 
an employer often has to deal with two 
different sets of rules in paying bonuses to 
his employes under WLB and SSU, it is 
necessary to consider separately payments 
under regulations of the two agencies. 


Take the WLB regulations first: When can * 


an employer whose workers are under 
WLB make a bonus payment without 
getting specific approval? 


WLB has just made an important change 
in its rules that opens the way for many 
employers to pay small bonuses without 
obtaining approval. This year, an em- 
ployer will not have to go to WLB for per- 
mission to pay a bonus that is not over 
$25. This bonus might be in the form of 
cash, a gift, merchandise, war bond or 
stamp—anything, as long as the total 
value for an employe does not exceed $25. 
This new ruling is expected to reduce 
greatly the number of cases requiring spe- 
cial approval by the Board. It also will 
eliminate many of the inquiries made by 
employers last year as to whether they 
had to get approval of WLB before giving 
employes such Xmas or New Year gifts as 
turkeys, boxes of candy, etc. (The SSU 
does not have this flat $25 exemption.) 


The WLB has taken another step that will 
reduce the number of cases in which it 
will have to give special rulings. The 
agency has decided that an employer can 
pay bonuses this year under the same plan 
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that he used last year. If an employe re- 
ceived a fixed amount last year, he may 
receive the same amount this year. If last 
year’s. bonus was figured on a percentage 
or similar basis, an employer may follow 
the same method of computation this year 
even though this results in some employes 
getting more than last year. A new worker 
may be paid a bonus equal to that paid to 
someone else doing similar work last year. 
A worker who has been promoted can be 
given a higher bonus that goes with his 
new position. 


Employers subject to WLB stabilization 
rules must get special approval before pay- 
ing bonuses not covered by the above rul- 
ings. Thus, any employer who did not pay 
bonuses last year must get approval, ex- 
cept for the $25 payments. And WLB offi- 
cials warn that approval of new or revised 
bonus plans will be hard to get. The Board 
woula be likely to approve a special case 
only when an injustice is proved—that is, 
when nonpayment “would be grossly in- 
equitable and would result in a manifest in- 
justice to the employes involved.” And, 
WLB emphasizes, such cases are rare. 





Now, as to bonuses under control of the 
Treasury. When must approval be ob- 
tained? And when can these bonuses 
be paid without specific approval? 


In many cases, employers subject to SSU 
regulations will be able to pay the same 
bonuses that they paid last year. But 
there are exceptions, and special approval 
must be obtained under the Treasury 
rules more often than under WLB rules. 
Also, the Treasury considers total compen- 
sation after a bonus is added to base sal- 
ary. And it attaches much importance to 
whether an employe has received an in- 
crease in salary since the stabilization 
program went into effect in October, 1942. 
(Oct. 3, 1942, for persons receiving more 
than $5,000 a year: Oct. 27, 1942, for 
those receiving $5,000 or less.) 


First, take the case of an employe who 
has had no increase in salary since the 
stabilization program began and who has 
been receiving a fixed amount of bonus. 
Without specific approval, he may be paid 
the same dollar amount of bonus he re- 
ceived the last year before stabilization 
began, or the same dollar amount that he 
received in the employer’s first accounting 
year ending after stabilization, provided 
that the bonus is not more than 50 per 
cent of his base salary. If the bonus would 
exceed 50 per cent of the salary, approval 
is necessary. 


Next, suppose an employe’s salary has 
been increased since October, 1942. He 
still may receive the same dollar bonus re- 
ceived in the employer’s first accounting 
year ending after stabilization provided it 
does not exceed 20 per cent of his base 
salary. Here, too, approval is required if 
the bonus is more than 20 per cent of 
salary. 


Now, take the case of a fixed percentage 
bonus—that is, a percentage of salary or 
of profits, sales, ete. An employer may con- 
tinue to pay these if paid before Oct. 3, 
1942, and if there has been no change in 
the percentage or method of determining 
the bonus fund and the amounts paid par- 
ticular employes. 


Some companies that had special approval 
from the Salary Stabilization Unit for pay- 
ment of bonuses last year will have to go 
back for approval again this year. This 
would be the case where special approval 
was given only for 1943 and not for a con- 
tinuing plan. It also would be the case 
where a company wants to change its es- 
tablished bonus plan or to make higher 
dollar amount payments to individual em- 
ployes. And, if an individual employe has 
received an increase in salary, Salary Sta- 
bilization Unit officials will consider his 
yearly compensation in the light of bonus 
plus regular pay. 


Finally, other points about bonus plans: 
The Salary Stabilization Unit of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue has control over 
compensation of all employes receiving 
more than $5,000 a year. It also has con- 
trol over pay of those receiving $5,000 or 
less who are in executive, administrative 
and professional positions and are not 
represented by unions. The War Labor 
Board controls pay of other employes, ex- 
cept agricultural workers, who are under 
the War Food Administration. 


Bonus plans that need approval should be 
filed with regional offices of the WLB or 
the SSU branch of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. If there is doubt about whether 
special approval is needed, a ruling should 
be obtained from the regional office. If an 
employer is dissatisfied over the regional 
decision, he may ask the regional! office to 
reconsider. If it does not do so, he may 
take an appeal to the Washington offices 
of the SSU or WLB. Employers of eight 
or fewer persons are not restricted by the 
regulations in paying bonuses. And em- 
ployers must withhold taxes from bonus 
payments just as they are withheld from 
salaries and wages. 
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Our sons are fighting to free the world from ignorance, 
intolerance and want... 

.. . While some 6,000,000 of our people are wholly il- 
literate, and the majority of Americans have less than a 
completed high school education. 

... While there were more than 3,000 strikes during the 
past year, some of the bloodiest of which were based upon 
race intolerance. 

... While more than one-third of this nation’s dwelling units 
are still without flush toilets or any bathing facilities whatever. 
Ignorance, intolerance and want! 


America will soon have the chance to help write a peace 
plan for the rest of the world — and that plan can begin 
here at home. For our country’s greatest immediate contri- 
bution to world reconstruction and peace would be to make 
ourselves lastingly strong, with jobs enough for all. 


Today, the engineers of the machine tool industry can greatly 
help the men of government and of industry to write that 
plan... tO prepare now for the reconversion of our tremen- 
dous wealth of resources, skills and machinery to all-out 
production for a better America! One of these engineers is 
a Bryant man, and we invite you to call upon him now. 
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To search constantly for ways to improve is a basic 
Fairbanks-Morse policy. Development work goes on 
continually in our research laboratories—in good 
years and bad, in time of peace and in time of war. 
During the months and years ahead this research 
will yield a rich harvest to users of Diesel engines 


and other industrial equipment. 
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In hundreds of power plants, és ; / 
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IF NAZI DEFEAT IS DELAYED-- 
EFFECTS OF PROLONGED WAR 


U.S. Outlook forIncreasing Casualties, Indebtedness and Shortages 


Postponement of victory 
over Japan till more ships 
are available for Pacific 


People of this country now face the 
possibility that war in Europe will con- 
tinue for five or six more months, into 
mid-1945. That possibility is related to the 
prospect that the offensive now being 
waged by U.S. troops in the Rhine area 
might wear itself out. short of a decision. 

The military view still is that a knock- 
out of Germany is more likely to occur in 
five weeks than in five months. That view, 
however, is being tempered with the quali- 
fication: “if the breaks go our way.” The 
all-important breaks in weather, to date, 
have gone. to the Germans, accounting for 
the less optimistic view of the war’s end- 
ing. Those breaks in the weather, plus 
German success in delaying the opening of 
port facilities, gave German 
armies time to get set. 

If the war does run through the winter 
and into the spring and summer of 1945, 
every phase of American activity will be 
a.teeted. Many more lives will be lost. The 
war against Japan will be prolonged. War 
will mount. Debt will reach even 
more fantastic heights. Shortages of goods 
vill become more acute. Industry will face 
controls for a longer period, and will face 
further delay in returning to civilian pro- 
duction. Taxes will be high for a longer 
tine. The impress of war will be deeper in 
this country and in other countries, adding 
to the problem of re-establishing a stable 
postwar world. 

Possibility of a longer war than expect- 
ed already is influencing Government pol- 
icy. Congress is to extend rationing and 
priority powers with little change. The 
Army and Navy are insisting that the 
War Production Board revise its ideas of 
controls and regulations that can be re- 
moved when the German™war does end. 
Production requirements for materials to 
use in fighting the Japanese war are being 
revised upward. Ideas about the size of 


alequate 


costs 
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cutbacks to occur when the German war 
does end are being revised downward on 
the ground that war in Europe is to eat up 
a far greater proportion of military inven- 
tory than had been anticipated. 

It is necessary, as a result of develop- 
ments, to look into the question of what 
a longer war in Europe would mean. In 
the event that this war does run well into 
1945, you must expect the following: 

Second wind. The longer Germany 
holds out, the greater is the chance that 
she will get her second wind. She might 
bolster her Western Front with troops 
shifted from Italy, the Balkans, Norway 
or the Russian front. Also, if the war con- 
tinues until next summer, she might do 
considerably more damage with robot and 
rocket bombs to London, Antwerp and 
other important cities. Additional new 
weapons might be perfected and fresh 
troops raised. These are important reasons 
why the Allied high command is pressing 
to end the war within the next few weeks. 





—Acme 


A STATISTIC IN WAR 


... life is being measured by minutes 


Losses. The present Western Front drive 
is the kind that piles up casualties, and 
every month that it continues adds to the 
total. Already, this country’s casualties 
since Pearl Harbor have risen to 537,000, 
of which 461,000 have been suffered by 
the Army. If the war lasts until the middle 
of next year, the casualty figure may 
mount to 1,000.000 or more, affecting a 
larger and larger proportion of the na- 
tion’s homes. 

Draft. In case the war in Europe is pro- 
longed, troops now in the United States 
that could be sent to the Pacific would 
have to be sent to Europe instead. This 
might create requirements for additional 
man power. At present, 80,000 men a 
month are being inducted into the Army 
and Navy. This rate probably will be con- 
tinued for the next few months, with boys 
just turned 18 comprising the big majority 
of those taken. 

The Army already has ‘passed __ its 
planned strength of 7,700,000 and now is 
around 8.000.000. If the war in 
Europe continues, action by Con- 
gress to extend the Selective Serv- 
ice Act beyond next May 15 will 
be a foregone conclusion. If the 
war ends this year, however, Con- 
gress may decide that enough men 
already are in uniform to occupy 
Germany and defeat Japan. 

War in the Pacific. Postpone- 
ment of the date of victory over 
Germany means a corresponding 
delay in concentrating full forces 
in the war against Japan. That 
war is going forward with limited 
U.S. land forces, limited U.S. air 
forces, and only a fraction of Brit- 
ain’s military power. “Adequate 
shipping will not be available for 
the Pacific until Germany is de- 
feated. This means, in turn, that 
troops and supplies cannot be 
transported to the Pacific for all- 
out offensives and that any big- 
scale operations in Eastern Asia 
will have to wait. In that case, 
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RECONSTRUCTION: A quick knockout will ease Europe’s agony, 





RECONVERSION: A quick decision will ease postwar planning 


final victory over Japan almost certainly 
will not come until sometime in 1946. 

Those are the probable military conse- 
quences of a delay in the ending of the 
German war. There also would be definite 
repercussions on the home front. 

Inflation. Each additional day that war 
in Europe continues adds to the inflation- 
ary pressure in the United States. This 
country is spending $250,000,000 a day 
fcr war purposes. The total cost of the war 
to date is about $230,000,000,000. The 
national debt, now around $213,000,000,- 
000, is expected to rise above $300,000,- 
000,000, which would mean annual interest 
charges of around $6,000,000,000. The in- 
flationary pressure comes from the fact 
that money borrowed by the Government 
from banks and other financial insti- 
tutions, and then paid out for war sup- 
plies, builds up more and more spending 
power among the people, who, in turn, 
bid against one another for available 
goods. Also, some inflation of prices might 
be needed to permit paying a huge war 
debt. 
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Taxes. Mounting cost of war postpones 
the day when taxes can be reduced. If war 
in Europe goes over to mid-1945, repeal of 
the excess-profits tax and reduction of in- 
dividual and corporation income taxes, 
which otherwise might apply to 1946 in- 
come, probably could not take effect until 
a year later. 

Shortages. In war goods, continuation 
of the war in Europe means an acute need 
for more ammunition, more heavy tires, 
more artillery, more trucks, more dry cell 
batteries, more communications equip- 
ment. In civilian goods, it means a short- 
age of fuel oil, postponement of an in- 
crease in gasoline rations and continuation 
of shoe and sugar rationing. Also, it means 
continued heavy demands on the nation’s 
supply of meat and dairy products for 
Lend-Lease and for U.S. military men. 
The nation’s stock pile of crude rubber, 
needed especially for heavy-duty tires, has 
gone below the safety margin of 100,000 
tons. A longer war would threaten to wipe 
out even this reserve. Shortages of paper, 
lumber, fertilizer and chemicals 


would continue. Automobiles would get 
scarcer and transportation more difficult. 

Controls. A longer war in Europe would 
postpone the time when various controls 
could be relaxed. Price control, wage con- 
trol, salary control, rent control, credit 
control and raw material allocations would 
have to be retained for some time to come, 
The War Production Board now is resur- 
veying its whole control picture and fore- 
sees the necessity of retaining tighter con- 
trols than had been anticipated. 

Reconversion. Shortage in man power 
would postpone the day when indus- 
try can swing back into production of 
automobiles, houses and various types of 
civilian goods. Present limited production 
of electric irons, alarm clocks, kitchenware 
and hand tools probably will continue in 
any case. But, under War Production 
Board rules, a firm whose war contract is 
cut back cannot reconvert to production 
of other civilian goods unless it can prove 
that it will not drain man power needed 
for war production. In most cases, that is 
almost impossible to prove as long as the 
war in Europe is causing frantic calls for 
more production of war goods. 

Even if that war should end immedi- 
ately, widespread reconversion would be 
postponed until April 1 because, under the 
Controlled Materials Plan, copper, steel 
and other materials already have been al- 
located for the first quarter of next year. 
If the war lasts until February 1, alloca- 
tions will have been made for the second 
quarter, which would prevent reconversion 
before July 1. Prolongation of the war 
until July probably would delay wide- 
spread reconversion until November, 1945. 

Other results would flow from pro- 
longation of the war against Germany. 
Economic reconstruction of Europe would 
be postponed, and the problem of prevent- 
ing disorder and revolutionary outbreaks 
would become difficult. Years of military 
service for millions of American young 
men would be lengthened, with careers 
further disarranged and families separated 
for a longer time. Future problems relat- 
ing to veterans would be more acute, with 
bigger needs for hospitalization and for 
employment of handicapped men. 

All these complications are in the 
minds of U.S. and Allied war leaders as 
they press for the final defeat of Germany 
at the earliest possible date. Because of 
the chance that the breaks will go against 
the Allies, these leaders find it necessary 
to devise plans to cover that contingency. 
But their real opinion is that the German 
Army cannot stand up indefinitely against 
the present hammering. For that reason, 
they are throwing in all the strength in 
men and materials they can muster for a 
showdown. They still think there is a good 
chance that the German Army can be 
cracked in the weeks just ahead. 
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Future of Our Foreign Policy: 
Task Ahead for Mr. Stettinius 


Prospect of Even Greater U.S. Co-operation With Britain and Russia 


End of trade barriers 
as a major objective 
of the State Department 


President Roosevelt, like most other 
American Presidents, intends to dictate his 
own foreign policy. His control in the fu- 
ture is likely to be even stronger than in 
the past. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., at 44 
has fewer deep-set ideas that might con- 
flict with those of Mr. Roosevelt than had 
Cordell Hull at 73. 

When Mr. Hull went out and Mr. Stet- 
tinius was promoted, the President empha- 
sized that the policies for which Mr. Hull 
had stood would be continued in the con- 
duct of America’s foreign relations. Mr. 
Hull gave high praise to his Under Secre- 
tary and signified his approval and confi- 
dence. What might have been a crisis in 
the Cabinet in war time was averted. 

On broad policies, the work of the State 
Department will go ahead in the future 
much as in the past. Mr. Stettinius has 
given every indication that he intends to 
move ahead along the lines of international 
co-operation for peace and toward the re- 
moval of trade barriers that were drawn 
by his predecessor. But certain subtle 
changes in the conduct, if not in the di- 
rection, of foreign policy are presaged by 
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the differences in temperament 
of the two men. 

A chart. of some of these 
changes, as reflected by past 
patterns, indicates: 

Plans for a peace agency 
will go ahead much as they 
have in the past. Mr. Hull and 
Mr. Stettinius worked _ to- 
gether through the formative 
stages of the plan for the 
United Nations agency. They 
see eye to eye on most of its 
important details. Mr. Stet- 
tinius moves into this area 
with a full knowledge of the 
background in which the plan 
was generated and a complete 
understanding of Mr. Hull’s 
views regarding it. 

Here, too, Mr. Roosevelt 
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and Mr. Hull were in fairly 
complete accord. The effort 
was to obtain a plan that 
would win the widest possible 
backing in Congress. Any compromises 
needed to get it through Congress are 
likely to be worked out. 

World trade. Mr. Hull was the father 
of the trade agreements plan. By its use, 
bilateral agreements were worked out with 
other nations under which tariff reductions 
were granted on certain im- 
ports in exchange for similar 
reductions given the United 
States by them on American 
exports. Because of a most- 
favored-nation clause in Amer- 
ican treaties, the tariff benefits 
granted to one nation became 
applicable to others. Few 
breaches in the tariff walls had 
been made by Mr. Hull up to 
the time that the war shut off 
all normal trade. 

In June, the reciprocal- 
trade-agreements section of the 
tariff laws will expire. Mr. 
Roosevelt is expected to ask 
for continuance of the section. 
Mr. Stettinius will be the man 
to take the arguments for its 
renewal to congressional com- 
mittees. But his advocacy will 
lack something of the fervor 
with which Mr. Hull used to 
fight for trade agreements. 


With Mr. Hull, the idea was a 
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... the past will guide the future 





—Berryman in Washington Star 


THE ELDER STATESMAN’S ADVICE 


religion; he was its chief apostle. Although 
Mr. Stettinius is willing to go along with 
reciprocal trade agreements and urge their 
continuance, they are not the central idea 
of his creed. ; 

Cartels. Mr. Stettinius’s distant back- 
ground is that of the big businessman. As 
chairman of the board of United States 
Steel before he came into Government 
service, he had won the title of “Crown 
Prince of Steel.” His father was a partner 
in the banking house of J. P. Morgan and 
Co. He is familiar with operations of big- 
scale business both in the domestic and 
international fields. 

The British lean toward the use of car- 
tels and business combinations in foreign 
trade. Mr. Stettinius’s mission to England 
early this year made a study of the over- 
all world trade problems. Cartels and ques- 
tions of Empire preference were points in- 
cluded in this study. He was noncommittal 
when he returned. In spite of the fight of 
the Justice Department against monopolies 
in this country—and Mr. Hull’s opposi- 
tion to them in foreign trade—Mr. Roose- 
velt has not as yet wholly discarded the 
possibility of their use in future trade. 
Government controlled, or Government 
supervised, cartels are potent topics at in- 
ternational conferences. 

British policies. Even closer co-opera- 
tion with Great Britain is presaged with 
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the appointment of Mr. Stettinius. As 
Lend-Lease Administrator, Mr. Stettinius 
sent billions of dollars of goods and fight- 
ing equipment to Great Britain in the ef- 
fort to keep that country on its feet as a 
fighting ally of the United States. He knows 
British officials and British problems inti- 
mately. He is likely to greet them with less 
reserve than did Secretary Hull. 

The Russian Government also may 
expect a sympathetic hearing of its prob- 
lems. Here, again, Mr. Stettinius’s fa- 
miliarity extends back into his Lend-Lease 
days. He liked the Russians’ frank, re- 
alistic approach to diplomacy. Since then, 
he has worked with them in international 
conferences and gained a high regard for 
them. 

Lend-Lease. Mr. Stettinius carried the 
load of testimony in behalf of Lend-Lease 
when the measure came up for renewal in 
1943. Its expiration next year will find him 
again among its supporters. His job at the 
State Department does not wholly sever 
his connection with Lend-Lease. 

On the policy level, Lend-Lease fits into 
State Department operations. Mr. Stet- 
tinius joined Leo T. Crowley, the Foreign 
Economic Administrator, and Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau of the Treasury last 
week in disclosing the terms of the new 
Lend-Lease agreement which will give 
Great Britain $5,500,000,000 of help toward 
rebuilding its economy in the year after 
Germany falls. 

China. Although not covered by the 
agreement of last week, the program of 
aid to China is likely to continue on the 
present basis. But the President and Mr. 
Stettinius are reviewing the whole Chinese 
situation in the light of recent personnel 
changes in that area. The new American 
representatives in China—Donald Nelson, 
as Mr. Roosevelt’s personal representative, 
and Patrick J. Hurley, as the new Ambas- 
sador—will give fresh reports on which to 
judge that situation. 

Germany. Here Mr. Roosevelt and the 
Secretary of State will cut their policy to 
fit the pattern set by international agree- 
ments. They already have headed Leon 
Henderson, the first chief of the Office of 
Price Administration in its early and tur- 
bulent era, for Europe to stand ready to 
take over economic direction of operations 
in that portion of Germany which will be 
governed by the United States after the 
war. In the main, the work of restoring or- 
der to the war-torn areas around the world 
will follow the lines drawn in international 
conferences. 

The liberated nations of Europe are 
providing the Allies with some of their 
toughest problems. These bear hardest 
now upon Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
But, as his armies move forward, more 


of them will fall to Mr. Stettinius. Inter- 
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national committees already are busy with 
the multitude of details that must be 
cleared away before any atmosphere of 
permanent peace can be reached. 
Greece, Belgium and the Netherlands 
are hungry. The United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration cannot 
relieve the distress because it does not 
have the ships. General Eisenhower needs 
them for his final push to victory. Shells 
are more vital to him than food right now. 
Thus, the civilian populations find their 
plight as bad, or worse, under the Allies 
than under the Germans. And those who 
stayed at home and suffered through the 


occupation resent the efforts of the exiled 
governments to come back from England 
and take control. Both Great Britain and 
the United States have dealt with those 
exiled governments. Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Stettinius must decide whether and 
to what extent they will continue to deal 
with those governments in the postwar 
political storms brewing in Europe. 

Latin America. The broad Good Neigh- 
bor policy of Mr. Hull will be continued 
in Latin America. Mr. Stettinius lacks the 
intimate familiarity that Mr. Hull had 
gained in his personal conduct of Pan- 
American conferences, but he has followed 
closely the efforts of this Government to 
drive Argentina into line with the other 
countries to the south. 

A closer integration of the work in 
South America of Nelson Rockefeller’s 
Office of Inter-American Affairs with that 
of the State Department is in prospect. 
Whether Mr. Rockefeller will stay in that 
agency is not yet clear. 

Various other agencies are likely to be 
swept into the State Department in the 
reorganization that lies ahead. This will 
include such permanent functions as have 
been bred by th: war emergency in the 
Foreign Economic Administration, Lend- 
Lease and elsewhere. A general broadening 
of State Department operations lies just 
over the horizon, at the end of the war. 

The internal organization of the De- 
partment already is being altered to fit a 
pattern Mr. Stettinius worked out last 
spring. He did not go as far then as he 
would have liked. Those changes were 
made largely to end criticism that the De- 
partment’s machinery was antiquated. 

For the time being, the same faces are 
likely to remain. A new Under Secretary is 
to be chosen. But no changes in the upper 
ranks appear imminent. Mr. Stettinius is 
not likely to upset, overnight, the organiza- 
tion that Mr. Hull built around him. 

But the new Secretary will ask Con- 
gress for more money and try to broaden 
the scope of the Department. He wants the 
pay and allowances of American ambassa- 
dors increased so that brains instead of 
wealth will dictate their selection. Ambas- 
sador Winant gets only $17,500 a year in 
salary and $2,000 in expenses as repre- 
sentative of this Government in England. 
But the British Ambassador, Lord Hali- 
fax, gets nearly $80,000 a year for per- 
forming the same duties for his Govern- 
ment in this country. 

In social outlook, the new Secretary 
probably is closer to Mr. Roosevelt than 
was Mr. Hull. But, like Mr. Hull, he is 
not an advocate of using America’s foreign 
policy to revolutionize the world. And he 
realizes that the State Department is more 
an adjunct of the White House than is 
any other department. 
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FINDING JOBS IN PEACETIME: 
THE ADMINISTRATION’S PROBLEM 


Hurdles Facing the President's Program of Work for 60,000,000 


Increased labor force 
expected along with 
fewer postwar openings 


Mr. Roosevelt, after both wars are 
ended, probably will need to create 8,- 
500,000 jobs in order to fulfill his promise 
to the country of 60,000,000 postwar jobs. 

This is a far bigger task of job creation 
than any undertaken in the most exciting 
New Deal years. If carried out, as prom- 
ised, it can involve all kinds of postwar 
experiments in economic planning, with 
many related to continued large-scale 
spending by Government. 

The most careful appraisals of the post- 
war job prospect, some official and some 
unofficial, reach the conclusion that there 
will be about 61,300,000 persons in the 
labor force and about 51,500,000 jobs 
available. If so, this suggests 9,800,000 un- 
employed, of whom 8,500,000 will have 
job promises from the President. 

War years have added to the size of the 
job problem. Before the war, the labor 
force amounted to 53,653,000, as com- 
pared to 45,440,000 available jobs. The 
labor force has been expanding, however, 
as many more young people entered the 
force than there were old people retiring 
or dying. Even if 5,000,000 wartime work- 
ers, mostly women and children of school 
age, leave the labor force, there still will be 
nearly 8,000,000 more in that force in 1947 
or 1948 than in 1939. Most will be new 
workers, but some will be holdovers, wom- 
en and others who worked during war. 

The problem is to find places for .60.- 
000,000 persons in the wide range of busi- 
ness and Government activity. How suc- 


cessfully that problem is likely to be met 
is shown by the accompanying charts. 

Military service will start it off. At 
present this service provides an occupa- 
tion for 11,859,000 persons. Before the war 
it supplied 363,000 jobs. It is estimated 
that, after the war, 2,500,000 persons will 
remain in military service. This absorbs 
about 2,100,000 more persons than in pre- 
war, but it also means that more than 
9,000.000 jobs now provided by military 
service must be found elsewhere. 

Agriculture is not to provide these jobs 
or any major part of them. Back in 1939, 
an average of 9,318,000 persons found 
jobs in agriculture. Recently, when season- 
al work was heavy, 8,750,000 were working 
in that industry arid after the war the 
number will average around 8,500,000. 
There is no solution to the job problem 
in those figures. 

Manufacturing industry is the largest 
employer in the country, outside of war- 
time Government. At present, 15,724,000 
jobs are provided by manufacturing. This 
is a wartime job increase of more than 
5,500,000. After the war, it is expected 
that about 4,000,000 fewer jobs will be 
provided than at present, although the job 
total will be about 1,500,000 above prewar. 
Here are 4,000,000 jobs resulting from in- 
dustrial demobilization to be added to 
9,000,000 resulting from military demobi- 
lization that will have to be found else- 
where. The search now is for a total of 
13,000,000 jobs in other fields than mili- 
tary service and agriculture. 

Nonmilitary Government service, as 
matters stand, will add to, rather than sub- 
tract from, this problem. Nearly 6,000,000 
persons now are in Government service of 
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all kinds, other than military. The number 
after the war may fall to 4,800,000, there- 
by adding 1,200,000 to the job task. 

Mining is expected to provide a few 
more jobs than at present. In postwar, 
about 950,000 probably. will be employed 
in mining or about 150,000 more than at 
present and about 100,000 more than be- 
fore the war. 

Construction, however. is to be the big 
source of new jobs. At present, fewer than 
650,000 persons are working in construc- 
tion. After the war, this number will rise 
to about 2,150,000, or a net gain of 1,- 
500,000 jobs directly in construction. The 
job total in this industry will be about 
$00,000 above prewar. 

Transportation and public utilities gen- 
erally will maintain a rather stable job 
total. About 3,768,000 jobs now are pro- 
vided by these industries, which is a war- 
time gain of around 800,000. About 500,- 
000 of this gain is likely to be lost after 
the war. 

Trade will provide probably 300,000 
more jobs than at present and 800,000 
more than before the war. The number 
may be around 7,400,000 in postwar com- 
pared with around 7,100,000 now. That 
fails to solve the problem, however. 

Finance, service trades and miscellane- 
ous occupations probably will provide 4,- 
500,000 jobs, or about 100,000 more than 
at present and 340,000 more than before 
the war. But, again, there is no answer to 
the whole problem in that field, if the esti- 
mates now being made are correct. 

“Other” employment, proprietors of un- 
incorporated business, professional occupa- 
tions and domestic service will provide 
work for an estimated 5,700,000 persons, or 
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about 700,000 more than at present and 
800,000 more than before the war. 

That covers the field of employment. It 
reveals no magic source of new employ- 
ment to take up the slack predicted when 
the military services release 9,000,000 men 
and wartime industry lets out another 
4,000,000 in excess of those needed to pro- 


duce for the prospective postwar consumer 
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2,150,000 


700,000 


market. Part of that problem will be met 
by reductions in the labor force. Where 
64,729,000 are estimated now to be in that 
force, or nearly 2,000,000 fewer than at the 
seasonal wartime peak, another 3,429,000 
are expected to leave after the war so that 
the labor force will drop to 61,300,000. 
Mr. Roosevelt has promised jobs for 
only 60,000,000 of that total and not for 
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all, because there normally are more than 
1,000,000 who are considered unemployable. 

Even so, the President’s promise is t 
be a difficult one to fill if that promise ac 
tually involves 57,000,000 or 58,000,000 
jobs and not 60,000,000. At 55,000,000, he 
would be committed to assuring 10,000; 
000 more jobs than actually were provided 
before the war. 
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Britain’‘s Economic Plight: 


Obstacles for Reconversion 


Loss of Foreign Trade and Investments ds Handicap for Future 


Need for our assistance 
in repairing damage to 
homes, industry, shipping 


Great Britain is to emerge from this 
war rather badly hurt as a nation, with an 
impaired ability to work its way out. The 
British themselves are making this fact 
clear. 

This explains, in part, why Lend-Lease 
aid will continue after the German war. In 
part, too, it explains why Great Britain is 
finding it necessary to use all of its bar- 
gaining power, often in opposition to the 
United States, to gain concessions that 
may be valuable in postwar trade. This 
weakness of Britain explains, as well, why 
the British find it necessary to try to 
create their own economic sphere. 

The net effect of the official description 
of Britain’s situation is to focus attention 
upon the relative strength and power of 
the United States. This country, in pro- 
portion to population, has about as many 
men ‘in the armed services as Great Britain. 
It is fighting one war in the Pacific almost 
singlehanded, sending about 40 per cent 
of its supplies and large numbers of men 
to that war. In addition, the United States 
is providing two out of every three men 
fighting on the Western Front in Europe 
and has been able to send about $35,000,- 


FY 


ape 


“~~ 


000,000 in Lend-Lease aid to its allies. 
Yet, at the same time, the American peo- 
ple have maintained a living standard 
higher than ever before. 

The position of Britain is quite the 
reverse. Living standards have dropped to 
a minimum in order to permit the nation 
to fight the war, and aid still is needed 
from abroad. Britain also has a tremendous 
postwar problem of reconstruction and 
recovery. The British position now is 
related in detail in an official White Paper. 
This report shows that: 

Foreign trade has been cut to the bone. 
Imports, outside of Lend-Lease, are down 
to half the prewar level. The volume of 
exports is 29 per cent of peacetime. 

Overseas investments have been sold. 
The British Government has liquidated 
$4,000,000,000 worth of British holdings 
since war began, thereby suffering a per- 
manent loss of income available for spend- 
ing abroad. 

A foreign debt has piled up. The Brit- 
ish owe other countries $9,200,000,000 for 
supplies already delivered and consumed. 

The home plant has been severely 
damaged by bombs and wear. 

There, in a nutshell, is the heart of 
the British problem. Britain cannot re- 
cover until foreign trade recovers. Imports 
must double if British living standards are 
to be restored. Yet imports cannot be 
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HEALTH: Consumption of goods, services dropped sharply 
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paid for unless exports treble, and unless 
some arrangements can be made for settling 
the foreign debt. But exports cannot be 
shipped until domestic repairs are made. 
Each of these problems overlaps the other 
and adds up to the fact that speedy 
British recovery depends on a vast amount 
of help from other countries of the world. 

Other losses also have been taken by 
the British. During the war, 11,500,000 
gross tons of merchant shipping were sunk, 
and only 7,500,000 tons were replaced. 
The merchant fleet is down from 17,500,- 
000 tons in 1939 to 13,500,000 tons. That 
represents reduced earning power from 
shipping services, and the income from 
shipping was an important part of prewar 
revenue. 

Also, the British depended heavily on 
earnings from insurance, sales commissions, 
brokerage fees and banking services as the 
world’s leading trader. After the war, these 
earnings, too, are expected to be below 
prewar levels because of competition from 
other countries and new methods of trad- 
ing, such as bulk buying by governments. 

These factors point to a sharply reduced 
postwar national income for Britain. Earn- 
ings from overseas investments are esti- 
mated to be down to $400,000,000 a year 
from $800,000,000. This loss, together with 
losses from shipping and other services, 
indicates that postwar recovery in the 
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CONTROLS: Britain’s belt tightened 


British Isles depends primarily on regain- 
ing export markets and pushing sales in 
these markets above prewar levels. The 
British must have a larger export trade in 
order to pay off obligations incurred dur- 
ing war and to take up the slack from 
losses of other sources of income. 

This explains why Lend-Lease will con- 
tinue after the German war at the rate of 
$5,500,000,000 a year. Shipments of food 
and munitions under Lend-Lease, which 
won’t have to be paid for, will permit 
British industry to reconvert and resume 
exports while war in the Pacific goes on. 

The external debt, however, compli- 
cates the task of recovery. This debt of 
$9,209,000,000 is owed largely to India, 
Canada, Australia and Latin America. It 
was incurred through British purchases of 
food and raw materials needed for war. It 
consists principally of balances in pounds 
deposited in British banks and invested in 
British securities that cannot now be 
cashed. 

The debt represents claims on British 
goods and services that Dominions, colo- 
nies and other countries can demand, and 
amounts to four years of Britain’s prewar 
exports. Thus, if payment were demanded 
immediately, the British people would 
have to work for four years without any 
return for their labor. 

War damage in Britain is another 
complicating factor. Before exporting is 
resumed on a prewar scale, the British 
people are expected to demand more food 
and clothing than they now are getting. 
and better housing. One out of every three 
houses in the British Isles has been dam- 
aged by bombs, and only meager repairs 
have been made on damaged British 
factories. Meanwhile, plants and machinery 
have worn out. 
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THE BLITZ: Plastic surgery for a nation is expensive 


To make these repairs, however, the 
British must obtain iron and steel and 
lumber and other raw materials from 
abroad. Also, before British exports can be 
shipped, they must be manufactured, and, 
before they can be manufactured, addi- 
tional raw materials must be imported. 
This promises to add to Britain’s overseas 
obligations before a start can be made in 
paying off those debts. 

The U.S. position is in sharp contrast 
to that of Britain and adds to the British 
problem. This country will end the war 
with an expanded industrial plant, able to 
export quickly and in abundance. Where 
British exports have fallen from $1,884,- 
000,000 a year to $928,000,000, U.S. ex- 
ports, outside of Lend-Lease, have been 
maintained at close to $3,000,000,000. 
Where the British merchant marine has 
shrunk, the U.S. merchant fleet has tre- 
bled. 

Thus, the United States is in a position 
to challenge the British in every market 
in the world, and will be able to fill those 
markets long before the British. In addi- 
tion, this country could take over much 
of the ocean shipping and nearly all of the 
civil aviation in early postwar years. 

Britain’s plight goes far toward explain- 
ing British action in recent world confer- 
ences. The British hesitate to enter any 
world money agreement until they can 
settle their own debt problems. They can- 


‘not free blocked sterling balances in Lon- 


don without retarding recovery at home. 
So attempts are expected to be made to 
reduce the debt to Empire countries as 
part of the British Commonwealth’s war 
costs and to convert the remainder into 
a long-term obligation at low interest. 
British businessmen, directly in need of 
foreign markets, also are reluctant to yield 


- have 


any trading advantage that they now 
have. They favor keeping the Empire pref- 
erence system, which gives British prod- 
ucts favored treatment in Dominion mar- 
kets. They are suggesting a sterling bloc 
that would include most of Western Eu- 
rope and, perhaps, Argentina and other 
Latin-American countries. They do not 
object to world business cartels. 

In addition, British officials regard im- 
port quotas and other trading controls as 
necessary for the immediate postwar pe- 
riod. Under present plans, imports are to 
be held down to necessities, and bulk buy- 
ing of commodities, such as grain, cotton 
and metals, is regarded in some quarters 
with favor. 

British opposition to the U.S. program 
for postwar civil aviation stems from the 
same problem. It is another aspect of the 
United Kingdom’s desperate need to earn 
foreign exchange with which to pay for 
essential imports. By keeping as much air 
traffic as possible in British planes along 
British routes, revenue will be increased 

In the last analysis, British recovery 
appears to depend upon the United States 
for any early solution. If British factories 
are to be restored quickly, U.S. equip- 
ment must be installed. If British shipping 
is to recover, U.S. ships must be supplied 
If British aviation is to expand, the 
planes must come at first from U.S. 
factories. Furthermore, all of this aid will 
to be extended on liberal credit 
terms to avoid complications in paying for 
these goods. 

The fact is that the United States will 
enter the postwar period as the only well- 
equipped industrial power in the world, 
the only source from which the tools and 
equipment needed in the rest of the world 
can be quickly supplied. 
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V-BOMBS TO HIT U.S.? 


Possibility That Nazis Will Fire Robots From U-Boats, Planes or Ships 


Race by German scientists 
to perfect more dangerous 
missiles before war ends 


There still is a chance that bombs might 
fall on an East Coast ‘city before the war 
with Germany ends. It is this chance of a 
V-bomb attack, as a stunt, that lay be- 
hind the Army-Navy warning that Ameri- 
can cities yet may be hit. 

That warning, issued a month ago, had 
something of a mysterious tinge to it. In- 
vestigation discloses, however, that there 
need be no mystery. The Army and Navy 
based their warning on some known facts 
and on the desire to acquaint the American 
people with a possibility. 


Atlantic and fire V-bombs at the U.S. 

Planes. Airplanes that launch robot 
bombs now are a fact. The Nazis have 
used them over England. Long-range 
planes, bearing robot bombs, might fly 
within range of the U.S. coast. The crews 
could launch their robots, bail out and be 
picked up at sea by submarines. 

Warships. Most of the German Navy 
has been destroyed or immobilized. But a 
fast cruiser, equipped with mobile launeh- 
ing platforms, might escape to sea. Bombs 
could be launched toward the U.S. from 
hundreds of miles away. 

Such bombing of the U.S., by any of 
these means, now could serve only propa- 
ganda purposes of the Nazis. The attacks 
themselves would have little military value. 





LONDON IN 1944 
... V-3 here before V-E Day? 


Here is what the Germans are doing that 
could have special meaning to the U-S.: 

Platforms. Actual evidence has been 
uncovered of Nazi experiments with mobile 
launching platforms for robot bombs. These 
platforms might be brought close to the 
U.S. in several ways. 

Submarines. Launching platforms are 
being placed on submarines, according to 
reports reaching the U.S. While most Nazi 
submarines are bottled up in European 
ports, some of the largest and longest- 
range subs still are in commission. Some of 
the most skilled crews that the Nazis ever 
had are aboard these craft. These raiders 
might escape Allied patrols, cross the 
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Yet, unless Germany can be knocked out 
soon, the Nazis’ robot weapons are to be- 
come more dangerous. German laborato- 
ries are racing against time to perfect such 
weapons. Three versions of the Nazi ven- 
geance bomb so far have been disclosed. 

V-1. The Nazis’ most efficient and most 
used terror weapon is the V-1. This has a 
jet-propulsion engine that buzzes loudly in 
flight. Stubby wings make the V-1 look 
like a baby airplane. It is 27 feet long 
with a 17-foot wing. Weighing 24% tons, 
V-1 carries 136 gallons of gasoline as fuel 
and a ton of explosives. It travels about 
300 miles an hour, may rise to 5,000 feet 
and has a 150-mile range, though usually 


it is set for less. V-1 is aimed by a mag- 
netic compass. Germany launched 8,000 of 
these at England. The 2,300 that got 
through killed 5,090 persons, injured 15,- 
000, destroyed 23,000 houses and damaged 
1,100,000. 

V-2. Faster, of longer range and less 
efficient is the V-2. This is a 50-foot rocket 
without wings. It weighs about 13 tons at 
take-off and carries 6 to 9 tons of fuel and 
a ton or so of explosives. The V-2 is 
launched almost straight up. It rises to 70 
miles in the air and travels so fast it can- 
not be heard coming and seldom is seen. 
In the stratosphere, it travels 2,000 to 
3,000 miles an hour. V-2’s range is 200 to 
300 miles, but it may miss its mark by 30 
to 200 miles. Damage from V-2 does not 
spread so far as from V-1, but a deeper 
hole is blasted. The Germans have used 
few V-2s so far, and seem unable to per- 
fect this bomb. 

V-3. Little is known about the V-3. Its 
existence has been announced by the 
Nazis. However, if the V-3 is in use, the 
fact has been obscured by Allied censor- 
ship. as use of V-2 was at first. Swiss re- 
ports say the V-3 is a radio-piloted version 
of the V-2, weighing 15 tons, ranging up 
to 600 miles and: carrying three or four 
tons of explosives. A London report says 
atomic energy may provide the explosive 
force. Germans are said to pin hopes of 
bombing the U.S. on this weapon. 

But the real danger to the U.S. from 
such missiles will come in the next war, if 
there is one, rather than im this one. By 
then, all leading nations will have perfect- 
ed robot bombs. There will be robots that 
can be fired across oceans and robots that 
can be launched accurately from the decks 
of ships far out at sea. Unless and until 
a successful defense is found, an enemy 
could pour incendiaries and demolition 
bombs into such U.S. cities as New York, 
Washington and San Francisco. 

Use by U.S. Actually, the robot bomb 
may be turned into an asset of the U.S. in 
this war. These weapons may be used 
against the Japanese if the Pacific war 
lasts long enough. This country’s ordnance 
laboratories now are experimenting with 
robots. The V-1 has been completely re- 
constructed and even fired at laboratory 
targets in this country. Out of this study 
is being developed an American weapon. 
But it will not be a weapon of vengeanee, 
not something to destroy at random or to 
aim at civilians. The U.S. goal is a robot 
bomb that can bring about accurate de- 
struction of military objectives. 
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THE SMOKERS’ DILEMMA 


Unwanted Rationing or Unwilling Abstinence Confronts Consumers 


Domestic supply of cigarettes 
cut by exports and increased 
demand despite bigger output 


A nation-wide search is on for the causes 
and cure of the cigarette shortage. The 
trouble is spreading, and everybody is 
dodging the blame. The hunt for a quick 
cure is not succeeding. 

The result is a demand, now. heard in 
Congress, for the truth about the cigarette 
situation. Here are the facts that currently 
are coming to light: 

The shortage is real.Production, which 
this year will reach 329,000.000,000 ciga- 
rettes, is breaking all records. That total is 
90,000,000,000 more than the output last 
year. But, in the face of that huge supply. 
the shortage of cigarettes for domestic con- 
sumers is no myth. The reasons: 

Exoorts of cigarettes, including  ship- 
ments to American forces abroad, are up 
40,000,000,000 over 1943 exports. That 
leaves 237,000,000,000 cigarettes for home 
consumers this year, or 20,000,000,000 
fewer than they had last year. 

Domestic demand is at an all-time high. 
There are many more smokers, and average 
consumption per smoker is higher. Many 
persons who used to roll their own now 
want the ready-rolled kind. Formerly, lack 
of consumer buying power was a brake on 
purchases. Now, most smokers have money 
in their pockets. The result is a wartime 
boom in the cigarette market. 

Spotty distribution complicates the 
problem. Runs on supplies, hoarding and 
black markets make things worse. The 
Government doesn’t want to tackle ra- 
tioning. 

All this adds up to a real dilemma for 
smokers. One way out would be to shift 
to cigars or pipe smoking. But cigars al- 
ready are scarce, and pipe tobacco would 
become so if smokers shifted as a body. A 
second way out would be a national ciga- 
rette holiday, lasting a day or two or more 
if necessary to replenish supplies. But this 
idea is unwelcome to many smokers. The 
lack of any easy solution has intensified de- 
mands for facts as to causes and remedies. 
Those facts: J 

Tobacco shortages are not the main 
cause of the cigarette scarcity, but are one 
factor. Cigarette manufacturers always 
keep on hand large reserves of flue-cured 
and burley tobacco for aging and blending. 
But, now, manufacturers have cut into 
those reserves until their holdings average 
only an 18 months’ supply, instead of a 
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normal average of about 23 months’ sup- 
ply. Even so, most factories have tobacco 
to maintain top production. But some, 
with less-than-average reserves, report cur- 
tailed output, owing to dearth of tobacco. 
The situation in more detail: 

Restrictions on production are part of 
the picture. After a huge crop in 1939 
drove down prices, the national acreage 
allotment. for flue-cured tobacco was cut 
20 per cent in 1940, was held there in 
1941, was increased 10 per cent in 1942 
and went up 5 per cent in 1943. This year, 
the allotment was increased 20 per cent 
over that in 1943. In 1945, it will go up 
about 3 per cent more. Thus, restrictions 
on the production of cigarettes have ex- 
isted, but they have been relaxed in the 
years when tobacco reserve stocks gradu- 
ally were being depleted. 

Abolishing those restrictions will not 
solve the cigarette problem. Farmers this 
year fell short by 223,000 acres of planting 
the national acreage allotment of 1,683.- 
000 acres of cigarette tobaccos. Labor 
shortages kept down tobacco plantings. 
Some tobacco land went into peanuts and 
soybeans. 

Importing tobacco would not solve the 
problem. Ships would not be available. 
Even if they were, most domestic manu- 
facturers would be reluctant to change 
their blends by adding imported tobaccos. 





Exports of tobacco have cut into sup- 
plies for. domestic manufacture less than 
before. Only about one fourth of the flue- 
cured crop now is exported, as compared 
with nearly one half before the war. 

All in all, tobacco supply is not the 
heart of the cigarette problem. The core 
of that problem is the huge rise in demand, 
plus the difficulty of expanding cigarette 
output under war conditions. 

The manufacturers in seven years have 
about doubled plant capacity. Even so, 
expansion now has fallen behind in its race 
with swiftly rising demand. Their strug- 
gles to expand are up against all kinds of 
shortages: of machinery, of labor, even 
of cartons and of paper for packs. No real 
letup in such shortages is expected while 
war continues, though defeat of Germany 
will help some. 

Thus, the cigarette shortage will last 
until the war is over. But, some time after 
the Christmas holidays, considerable eas- 
ing of acute scarcity is possible. After the 
current spurt in Government buying for 
overseas forces, there should be more ciga- 
rettes for domestic consumers. Cigarette 
output may increase somewhat, and manu- 
facturers have been allocated a 114 per 
cent increase in flue-cured tobacco. Appear- 
ance of practical forms of non-Government 
rationing may help. So there are ways to 
ease, but not to end, the smokers’ dilemma. 


—U.S.D.A. 


TOBACCO AUCTION 
... the public chants for reasons 
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| President's Weel 
THE CHANGING CABINET SCENE 


Spotlight on Mr. Wallace’s Future as FDR Names a Secretary of State 


Jesse Jones, Miss Perkins 
and Mr. Ickes involved in 
discussions of shake-up 


A shift in the topmost spot in his Cabi- 
net last week brought President Roosevelt 
again to the question of what other changes 
he will need to make to set his Adminis- 
tration on the road to the postwar future. 
Henry A. Wallace soon will be quitting the 
Vice Presidency. A clamor has been iaised 
around the Secretaries of Interior and 
Labor. Other agencies face reorganization. 

Few regard it likely that either Harold 
L. Ickes or Miss Frances Perkins will be 
allowed to leave the Cabinet. They now 
are the only two remaining from Mr. 
Roosevelt’s 1933 Cabinet. Mr. Wallace 
also was in that Cabinet. After Mr. Roose- 
velt discarded him as Vice President, Mr. 
Wallace campaigned hard for the re-elec- 
‘tion of his chief. The retiring Vice Presi- 
dent fought much more ardently than did 
some of those who still hold high places of 
authority in the Administration. 

In Washington last week, the word 
spread that Mr. Roosevelt was looking 
for a Cabinet post for Mr. Wallace, but 
that the Vice President would rather be 
Secretary of Commerce than have any of 
the other spots that had been mentioned: 
His old opponent, Jesse H. Jones, of 
Texas, now is not only Secretary of Com- 
merce but also Federal Loan Administra- 
tor. If he has to move over to make room 
for the man with whom he came to open 
and hard words over the rubber program 
two years ago, the expectation is that Mr. 
Jones would prefer to keep his loan func- 
tions and let the Commerce Department 
job go to Mr. Wallace. 

This probably would mean that at the 
end of the war, when Leo T. Crowley is 
allowed to follow his present wishes and 
resign as head of the Foreign Economic 
Administration, Mr. Wallace would en- 
deavor to recapture his old agency. The 
Vice President headed this agency when it 
was the Board of Economic Warfare. In 
the postwar world, its functions might be 
divided between the Foreign Trade Divi- 
sion of the Commerce Department and the 
State Department. 

The Cabinet change of last week 
brought some fast action by the President. 
Only by the swift appointment of Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., to succeed the ill and 
tired Secretary Cordell Hull did Mr. 


Roosevelt manage to prevent a clash be- | 
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=e 
HENRY A. WALLACE 
. will he re-enter Cabinet? 


tween the advocates of James F. Byrnes 
and Mr. Wallace for Secretary of State. 

But Mr. Roosevelt moved so quickly 
that two ardent advocates of Mr. Byrnes 
for the spot, who headed for the White 
House as soon as they heard that Mr. Hull 
had resigned, were greeted with the news 
that Mr. Stettinius already had been 
picked to fill the vacancy. Before they left 
the White House, they had agreed to give 
Mr. Stettinius their support. His nomina- 
tion got Senate approval with only one 
dissenting voice, that of Senator Langer, 
a North Dakota Republican. 

Biddle vs. Littell. Before the new Sec- 
retary of State had settled into his chair, 
a new Cabinet controversy had broken 
out. It was somewhat reminiscent of the 
old dispute between Mr. Wallace and Mr. 
Jones. Norman Littell, an Assistant At- 
torney General, after a quarrel with At- 
torney General Francis Biddle had been 
asked by Mr. Biddle to resign. 

Mr. Littell refused. He aired the con- 
troversy before a congressional committee, 
saying that the Attorney General was un- 
der the influence of Thomas Corcoran, a 
former brain truster who now is engaged 
in private law practice. Mr. Littell said 
good government, rather than personal in- 
compatibility, was involved in the con- 
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troversy. The President, at the time of the 
Wallace-Jones dispute, had warned Goy. 
ernment officials not to air private dis. 
putes in public. He moved into the Biddk 
controversy and dismissed Mr. Littell gy 
grounds of “insubordination.” 

Postwar jobs. In another area of ap. 
tivity, Mr. Roosevelt began laying th 
groundwork for a series of new publ 
works projects after peace comes. This 
work ties into his endeavor to get home| 
production geared to the tempo of the 
fighting fronts. The Army warns that 
output is lagging at a time when U.S. sol. 
diers are fighting the hardest. An urgent 
call for workers came from war plants, 

Mr. Roosevelt said workers, fearful that 
they will be left without jobs when the 
war is over, were leaving war plants and 
taking positions in civilian industries. He 
tried to reassure them. Then word began 
to spread of postwar plans to provide jobs, 

The first aim will be to keep industry 
moving at a high rate of production to 
fill the gap in civilian goods that has 
widened during the war. After that wil 
come efforts to expand American trade 
with the rest of the world. 

To promote world trade, the Adminis. 
tration plans loans, an international trade 
conference to reduce trade barriers, cree 
tion of an international trade organization 
and various other international, co-oper: 
tive approaches to the problem. 

As a backstop for private industry, Mr. 
Roosevelt plans public works. He asked 
Congress last week for $75,900,000 for 
loans and- advances to States; countig 
and municipalities to encourage them 
begin planning nonfederal public work 
projects. The Federal Public Housing Av 
thority already has reports from 400 loal 
authorities listing plans for $1,000,000,0W 
of low-rent home groups to be built afterth 
war. This is only one phase of the program, 

One press conference was held by th 
President during the week. It was called 
to announce the Cabinet change. But Mr 
Roosevelt disclosed that, like other e 
arette smokers, he is smoking fewer they 
days. Because of a bronchial trouble, lf 
smokes less than a package a day insted 
of two packages as formerly. 

And the President disclosed that 
might go on a vacation trip which migil 
take him in most any direction, nortl 
east, south or west. His projected confet 
ences with Prime Minister Churchill aml 
Marshal Stalin apparently will not & 
held until after the first of the year. 
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This is the G-E Brain-in-a-Box that figures out the 
answers. This gunsight computer contains thousands 
of precise parts packed in a box no larger than an 
overnight bag. (No, the Japs and Nazis do not have 
it.) It’s in mass production by G. E. for U.S. planes. 
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My gun turret 
is several yards 
away. What 

change in aim? 


He’s going 
300 m.p.h. 
Where do 
I aim? 


How much 
will the 
wind blow 
my shots? 





The G-E Gun Sight Computer figures the right answers to 
life-and-death problems like these, and feeds them to the gun 
automatically and almost instantly. The gunner is free to con- 
centrate on the important business of keeping the enemy in his 
sights. Electronic tubes help the computer with its automatic 
thinking. Tiny motors relay the mechanical brainwork to 
the guns. 

Each B-29 with its five G-E remote control gun turrets has 
five of these computers. The P-61 “Black Widow”’ night fighter 
is also equipped. ; 

About 70 engineers were employed on the computer alone. 
And G-E employees in seven cities had a part in this accom- 
plishment. 

That’s one job. But you would need several sheets of paper 
to write down all the confidential war jobs tossed into General 
Electric’s pool of engineering minds to solve. Sometime we hope 
to tell you the rest. General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York, 


GENERAL @QELECTRIC 


Hear the G-E radio programs: ‘The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” 
Sunday 10 P. M. EWT, NBC—“The World Today’’ news, 
every weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. 


FOR VICTORY—BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 
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“In proportion as’ the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 


the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecas 
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“WHEN WILL THE WAR END?’ 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


“When will the war end?” 

Perhaps more than any other, this question is being asked on 
every side today. It is a universal question, but unhappily the 
answers that we hear are not answers. They are merely dates in 
the calendar when one period of hostilities may be expected to 
be over, when two sets of belligerents may lay down their arms. 
The answers you hear are confined to the operations of armies 
and navies and air forces. When we think of the war’s end, we 
usually have a definitely fixed concept in our minds—on one 
day there’ll be an armistice and on the next day there will be 
peace. 

But is it as simple as that? Are we not accepting a limited 
connotation of the term when we say that the war which has 
enveloped us is a mere expression of the physical force of 
nations brought into conflict on sea, on land and in the air 
and in due time to be set at rest by the victory of the mightier 
force? 

Instead we should think of “war” as the expression of a deep- 
seated impulse—the impulse to human friction. It, therefore, 
doesn’t begin when armies open fire on one another or end 
when the guns are silenced. It begins in the hearts and minds of 
men and women long before the bugles sound and the drums 
play. It continues long after the last of the heroic dead have 
been buried or the returning armies have been demobilized. 


The true origins of war: For unless we are willing to face the 
true origins of war we shall not know hew to isolate the germs 
that make it epidemic. Unless we are willing to make searching 
examination of the causes of human friction, we shall not un- 
derstand the cure for either external or internal war. 

In a sense we are at war every day on some front. The litiga- 
tion in our courts is war. The quarrels and controversies in the 
home are war. The selfish search for gain at the expense of an- 
other, accompanied by an unscrupulous use of money or eco- 
nomic power or public power, is war. The bitter manifestation 
of racial, religious, or social prejudices by one class in human 
society against another, breeding a comparable bitterness and 
resentment in the bosoms of those who are the objects of such 
hate, is also war. 

We shall not understand war between nations unless we un- 
derstand friction between individuals. All the pent-up anger 
and indignation which the individual feels when he is the vic- 
tim of what he considers to be an injustice is multiplied many 
times when embodied in the collective passions of an inflamed 
people. We have national hates just as we have individual hates. 
We have national selfishness and greed just as we give vent to 
individual selfishness and individual greed. , 


Individuals are responsible: National behavior is the sum 
total of the assertive impulses of the individuals who lead or 
influence the nation. It is so in Japan and Germany. It is so in 
Britain and America. If we consider ourselves further advanced 
along the paths of so-called civilized society, it is because the 
instincts of the people in the democracies have managed to a 
certain degree to overcome the brutish, the crude, the devilish 
passions that other nations not so far advanced have not yet 
succeeded in mastering within themselves. 


We like to feel that the direction of human society is toward 
a higher and higher goal. We do not in this or that generation 
always justify such an assumption because we slip back and 
follow false gods. But the long-range trend of the curve is up- 
ward on the fluctuating graph of international or national 
morality. 

We may concede that the world of individuals has again and 
again violated the Christian ethic but we at the same time must 
concede the perennial strength and far-reaching persistence 
which that same Christian ethic has held for human society 
through centuries of time. 


The truth is often unpleasant: We really have no difficulty 
in finding the standard. We know the yardsticks of measure- 
ment. We know the vocabulary of human justice all too well. 
We know and must admit, if we are honest with ourselves, 
that the standards of moral conduct are neither vague nor 
obscure. They are clear and unmistakable. They are before 
our eyes, in our minds, where they have always been. We 
may choose to ignore them. We may with defense mechanisms 
—so readily recognized by the psychologist—make excuses 
that times are different and circumstances more complex than 
they were 2,000 years ago. We may even argue that the lan- 
guage of the moral code is a bit trite and that perhaps it needs 
to be streamlined or attuned to modern receptiveness. 

But these are the evasive excuses of the guilty mind as 
we face so often the inexorable truth. We do not like truth 
because sometimes it is unpleasant, it is inconvenient, and 
also it is frequently expensive in pride as well as money. 
This, nevertheless, does not and cannot alter the basic prin- 
ciples of human ethics. We know in our consciences the dif- 
ference between right and wrong, though, to be sure, we 
may rationalize a thousand explanations for failing to per- 
ceive that difference. 

So it is with “nations. We know wherein we have erred. We 
know full well what we neglected to do before 1939, before 
1914, before these devastating fires started ’round the world. 
We know now every bit as much as we ever will know as to the 
true causes of international war. The facts are there, the truth 
is engraved on the tablets of history. When will we begin to 
admit that truth? When will we begin to see that all wars are 
man-made and that they are the direct result of the unwilling- 
ness of man to face truth and correct his conduct to conform 
with truth? 


Personal lives of statesmen: Institutions are not weak or 
strong as of themselves. They are weak or strong in accordance 
as the individuals who control those institutions are weak or 
strong. I will go a step farther. Those individuals who control 
our institutions are themselves effective or ineffective therein 
only as they are faithful or unfaithful in their personal 
lives to the basic truths or principles known as the Chris- 
tian philosophy. 

I can see, therefore, no increase in the application of Chris- 
tian philosophy by nations unless their respective leaders are 
ready and willing to sacrifice the indulgences of their own lives 
in a complete surrender of self to God’s will and guidance. 
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“lt wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 






















Wars between nations are bred in same human impulse as friction between individ- 
vals and groups within national boundaries—True peace will come only when 
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moral force is honestly applied in all relations at home and abroad. 


My impression of government, however, after 33 years is one 
of sadness in retrospect only—I feel hopeful as I look ahead. I 
say this because something has happened in the last five years 
which cannot be erased on the day the armistice comes. That 
something is a deep awareness of the tragedy that we have 
faced and still face. It is not alone the sacrifices of war that 
have stirred our thinking and put us on the alert. It is also 
anticipation of the sacrifices of peacetime. These must stir us 
even more. For we of the living cannot ignore the sacrifices of 
our heroic dead. There are hundreds of thousands of mothers 
and fathers and sisters and brothers who will not cease to ask, 
in season and out of season, every morning, every night a simple 
question: “Why?” 


Why these sacrifices? That “why” cannot remain unan- 
swered: Why has that certain boy been killed? Why has that 
certain boy been taken from a useful career to vanish in the 
shell fragments of a distant battlefield? Why do we who say 
we have a free government and a representative government 
permit our policies to be narrowly defined by the comforts and 
conveniences of those of us who remain behind? Why do we 
let these Sres of war start and why do we fiddle while those 
fires sweep with devastating flames across the vast areas as we 
wait for the conflagration to reach us before we consider ap- 
propriating money for an adequate fire department? 

I am a confirmed believer in moral force. I think it far 
outdistances physical force in the radius of its potential 
achievement. I think moral force has rarely had a chance to 
adjust international relations. But even as we learn how to 
use moral force we cannot neglect the protection that must 
be prepared against the sinful who have turned away from 
all moral law. 

If it be suggested, therefore, that the solution of human fric- 
tion and hence of war itself lies in the honest application of 
moral force, I would not for a moment contend that we can 
ignore or discard the weapons of physical force. International 
disarmament may be in the abstract an economic necessity in 
a war-weary and exhausted world but it will never be desirable 
until moral rearmament has attained a greater hold on the 
conscience of mankind. 


Spiritual regeneration the answer: It may rightly be inferred 
from this that I believe the real answer to the universal ques- 
tion—‘‘when will war end?”—is to be found in an appraisal of 
the spiritual progress which the world is making. I would affirm 
that answer and add also that spiritual regeneration of the in- 
dividual is even more explicitly the answer. 

We must be ready to teach in our own homes to our 
children not just the rituals of this sect or that religious creed. 
We must lay the foundations of spiritual understanding with- 
out which all religious rituals are meaningless. What real 
difference does it make if we, as individuals, have differing 
conceptions of this or that theological dogma? It would be 
a dull world if imaginations had to be limited or faith had 
to be standardized. = 

The individual right to freedom of worship is conceded in 
modern society as a basic freedom. But we must cease to put so 


much emphasis on our differences and begin to put more em- 
phasis on our points of agreement. There must be statesman- 
ship in the field of spiritual education. We must eliminate 
provincialism there just as we must courageously begin to 
cleanse the world of provincialism in government. Provincialism 
is but the fetish of an era of irresponsibility. 


The human trusteeship: It would be as mistaken, of course, to 
place the sole responsibility on the leaders of government as it 
would be to confront the ministers of the gospel with the sole 
burden of improving our spiritual health. The job is not col- 
lective. It is individual. We stand some day before God alone 
—we have no mentors at our side. We enter the examination 
room not in groups or as an organization or as a government 
but as individuals—responsible as the trustees of a human life 
bestowed upon us by God. We are accountable to Him from the 
beginning to the end. We can never escape individual responsi- 
bility. 

The convulsions of history may transform the map of nations 
or the abodes of individuals but the basic ingredients of human 
behavior remain the same. Circumstances change but principles 
are immutable. Constitutions may come and go, laws may be 
repealed or amended, but the codes of morality and the com- 
pensations of a righteous life do not change. For whether we 
examine them in the light of the Ten Commandments of Moses 
or whether we review them in the Sermon on the Mount we see 
human conduct so clearly defined that we know instantly in our 
hearts what is or is not sin. We know if we will admit or confess 
it—if we will be absolutely honest with ourselves. : 


Everyday miracles: Nobody of science has been able to repro- 
duce life or to defeat death. If we are willing to concede the 
miracle of birth and the miracle of death, why is it not logical 
to concede the power of God over us in the intervening days 
and nights of our years? 

And if we look around us every day we see other miracles. 
We mistakenly assume, for instance, that. the constructive 
thoughts or inventions which sometimes change the course of 
history are our own thoughts—our own inventions. We fail to 
recognize that the “hunch,” the intuition, the instinct to carry 
forward a certain task is not just the outgiving of a powerful 
ego. Can we not see that God is the true Source? May He not 
be using us as conduits of communication, as instruments of His 
will? We are the children of God. Can we not be the agents of 
God—trustees not merely for ourselves as individuals but for 
the whole collection of human beings in and around us? 

Our dutiful mission starts in the home. It moves on to 
our neighborhoods and even to the apartment next door. It 
moves on to our places of work and to the institutions of our 
community. If we understand the true will of God, we will 
not allow ourselves or anybody else to compromise with truth 
and thus sow the seeds of international friction. We will in- 
stead dedicate ourselves to the greatest thing in the world— 
the influence of human love in business, in the professions, 
in factories and on farms, and above all in the relations of 
government to government. And when enough persons do that, 
war will come to an end. 
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Get rid of noise demons the easy way— 





with a ceiling of Armstrong’s Cushiontone 


OU CAN’T BLAME anyone for of Armstrong’s Cushiontone. 

noise demons. They come from Cushiontone absorbs up to 75% of 
clattering machines, shrill bells, loud all noise striking its surface, thanks 
voices. The busier your office, the to the 484 deep holes in each 12” 
worse they are. They breed errors, square of this fibrous material. This 
prevent concentration, fray your high efficiency is permanent, too—not 
nerves, wear you out. Yet it’s very even repainting can affect it. Arm- 
simple to get rid of noise demons.  strong’s Cushiontone is quickly in- 
You can end them, once and for all, _ stalled, easily maintained, and it is 
by installing an economical ceiling also an excellent reflector of light. 





New Free Booklet gives all the 
facts. Write for your copy today 
to Armstrong Cork Company. 
8612 Stevens Street, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 
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Should regional TVA’s be set up 
throughout the United States? 


Development of seven major water- 
sheds for power generation and water 
control to function substantially lke 
the Tennessee Valley Authority is 
being discussed in official circles. To 
present across section of informed 
opinion, The United States News 
asked State Governors, Mayors and 
authorities on water conservation for 
their opinion. 

Answers were presented last week. 
Others appear herewith, 


M. Q. Sharpe 


Pierre, S. Dak.; Governor of South Dakota; 
Chairman, Missouri River States Commit- 
tee, 

answers: 

It is my opinion that the nation should 
now undertake the development of the 
major watersheds as a part of the postwar 
reconversion and readjustment program. 
If an authority can be devised with both 
States and Federal Government partici- 
pating, I think it would be the most satis- 
factory. I am not opposing application of 
TVA to the other watersheds. However, | 
think a more satisfactory administrative 
plan might be devised under which the 
States would retain their property rights, 
and a portion of their sovereignty over 
the resources within their boundaries. 


Dwight Griswold 


Lincoln, Nebr.; Governor of Nebraska; 
Member, Missouri River States Committee, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

A regional TVA is not necessary in the 
Missouri Valley. I favor improved flood 
control and an extension of navigation and 
irrigation, but feel that the Army Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
should be the administrative agencies. The 
people have confidence in them, and to 
consider an Authority would only delay 
the federal legislation. 


Andrew F. Schoeppel 


Topeka, Kans.; Governor of Kansas; Mem- 
ber, Missouri River States Committee, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

The President’s proposal for an MVA 
does not fit in with the Missouri States 
Committee recommendation. Individually, 
I am opposed to the MVA idea. I believe 
that the States themselves can reach a 
sound working basis through negotiation 
and understanding of the needs peculiar 
to each and operate successfully along the 
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Sending machines “OUT OF THIS WORLD” 


Altitudes above 40,000 feet — 
where some of your newest planes 
must operate — create a different 
world as far as electrical equip- 
ment is concerned. . 

Atmospheric pressure may be 
only one-sixth that at sea level. 
Temperatures often reach 60° be- 
low zero. Under these conditions, 
strange things often happen to elec- 
trical equipment which operates 
perfectly at or near ground levels. 

To test the effect of the cold, dry, 
rarefied air of the stratosphere on 
electrical machines, Westinghouse 
engineers are literally sending them 
“out of this world”. Sealed in a high 
altitude test chamber, they are put 
through a complete stratosphere 
flight cycle—closely simulated as 
to conditions and time. 


© 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


Typical of the important results 
achieved is a new treatment for 
generator brushes, developed in co- 
operation with a brush manufac- 
turer. Tests in the high altitude 
chamber proved that the new 
brushes would give more than 600 
hours of flight service—whereas or- 
dinary brushes often ground them- 
selves to pieces in one or two hours. 

Equally important, this high al- 
titude treatment is being applied 
to ground-level machines with con- 
siderable success, 

Finding practical solutions for 
new power problems is the every- 
day function of W. E. S. The 
chances are, this service can help 
solve your power problem quickly. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


J-91067 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Westinghouse 
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HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house Engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production experi- 
ence gained through years of 
working with your industry. 

These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product devel- 
opment, rehabilitation of existing 
equipment, maintenance, material 
substitution. 


Put this service to work on 
your present problems .. . let 
these men work with your engi- 
neers in planning for reconversion 
to postwar needs. 





TUNE IN JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, SUN. 2:30 EWT, NBC - HEAR TED MALONE, MON. WED. FRI. 10:15 P.M. EWT, BLUE NETWORK 
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Large extrusion mill is one of many 
facilities which make Ampco Metal, 
Inc. a plet f tained source 
of copper-base alloy parts. 
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Ampco Metal Parts fabricated from extruded stock 








lines of the plan worked out by the Army 
Engineers and the Reclamation Service, 


“and concurred in by other agencies. 


Sam C. Ford 


Helena, Mont.; Governor of Montana; Mem- 
ber, Missouri River States Committee, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

I am unalterably opposed to an au- 
thority for the Missouri and Columbia 
river basins. We favor the combined plan 
of Army Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation for the Missouri River, under 
which there would be orderly development 
of the Basin as a whole and give upstream 
States all the advantages of an Authority 
without the many objectionable features. 


Thomas L. Bailey 


Jackson, Miss.; Governor of Mississippi, 


answers: 

The life of our people has been greatly 
enriched by TVA and REA. The extension 
and development of cheaper electricity has 
proved sound and wholesome. 

It is my opinion that its development in 
other sections, where feasible and _prac- 
ticable, is in the interest of the nation’s 
welfare. Too, such developments would 
tend to provide jobs for returning service- 
men and war workers, and, at the same 
time, encourage resettlement on the farm. 


Prentice Cooper 


Nashville, Tenn.; Governor of Tennessee, 


answers: 

Regional TVA’s should be set up 
throughout the U.S. Our nation needs 
large power resources in the interior of 
the country, less vulnerable to attack. 

In the next place, the TVA is justified 
from the standpoint of conserving natural 
resources. Power generated by falling 
water is, in the long run, the cheapest. 

And, finally, navigation has been im- 
proved on our inland waterways so as to 
furnish the public cheap transportation. 

It is my judgment that the TVA is one 
of the best investments ever made with 
taxpayers’ money, and it would be little 
short of a crime if its benefits were not ex- 
tended to all sections of America. 


Joseph J. Kelly 


Buffalo, N. Y.; Mayor of the City of Buffalo, 


answers: 

Any TVA program which embraces the 
development of the St. Lawrence River 
will be opposed by Buffalo. 

Any work in the St. Lawrence River, 
under the guise of a power development, 
will be a substantial step in the develop- 
ment of the deep seaway plan for water- 
borne transportation from Great Lakes 
ports to the Atlantic Seaboard. 

Buffalo today is the greatest inland port 
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The New Fire 


ry Ay may sometimes wonder what kind of 


people we are—Americans, yes. 
Bubs: 


Whenever there is a human need or a 
catastrophe—we are quick to respond. 


We are defenders of the human being. 
We are fighters for the rights of every man, 
woman and child. 


Let’s look at the record. 


In less than two hundred years our youth, our 
vigor and our courage have given men a new 
way of life. 


Today, the average family in this nation 
enjoys more benefits than kings of old: Light 
— Power — Education — Freedom and 
Opportunity —for all time. 


That is what we stand for. 
We want to build—never destroy— 


We want to advance science and knowledge 
and the well-being of every individual. 

This is the fire of America— 

The flame that will never die— 

The hope for men and women and children 


to come. 


One of the fruits of this fire has beén our 
industrial growth. 


Groups of men have banded together and 
worked together to bring to us the wonders 
that have made all the world look to 


America. 


In our hour of great need, free men working 
in great industrial plants, at the bench, in the 
office, in the laboratory HAVE FORGED AND 
BUILT THE INSTRUMENTS WHICH ARE 
DESTROYING OUR ENEMIES. 


Today, WAR. 


TOMORROYW, this same fire will build for 
America—and through example, for the 

world—a security, a freedom, an economy in 
which children can be born and grow up— 


free from fear, want and repression. 


* * * 


In such a land when a group of men working 
together place after their company’s signature 
such words as—“Serving through Science” 
—those words are inspired by that fire of 
America—the fire that ultimately means new 
health, new strength, and new opportunity 


for countless millions yet unborn. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY — 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE +¢ ROCKEFELLER CENTER * NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 











HOW AN OPT 


HOW AN OPTICAL COMPANY 
SEES WHERE IT'S GOING 


















"What more proper than good business vision 
- for yourself, if your business is to help others 
see better? The Continental Optical Com- 
pany, making precision lenses and mountings, 
is one of thousands of large and small organi- 
zations using the ‘‘Fact-Power’’ of Kardex 
Visible in their administrative control sys- 
tems for this purpose. 

With the Army and Navy asking for more 
and more output... with supplies hard to 
get and speed demanded in locating and mov- 
ing materials on to the production line, 
Kardex Visible Systems of Record Adminis- 
tration have more than filled their vital role. 
As Thomas S. Hood, Continental 
President, says, “ Anybody who 
can read can tell where we have 
what, and how much. We’re elimi- 
nating dead stock and saving 
money. We don’t have to fight 
to find facts.” 










Working on after-the-war plans, Conti- 
nental also finds its special Kardex System of 
Sales Control is proving invaluable. With 
speed and ease Kardex provides detailed 
breakdowns of sales by customer and product, 
plus a visually charted picture of sales by line 
classification as part of the record. Usable 
facts are instantly available for executive 
review and decisions. 

In every business there’s need for the 
“Fact-Power” of Kardex with its exclusive 
Graph-A-Matic signal control. For the best 
means of seeing where yours is going, just call 
our nearest Branch Office. 


“With Kardex you 
don’t have to fight 
to find facts.”’ 


— Continental Optical Co 











REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 





in the world. Investments totaling millions 
of dollars have been made in taxable fa- 
cilities and equipment. If the St. Lawrence 
project is completed, Buffalo will suffer 
irreparable loss. 


Egbert A. Smith 


Cairo, Ill.; Mayor of the City of Cairo, 


answers: 

Cairo, located at the junction of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, is vitally in- 
terested in flood control matters, provided 
that all regulations of water storage and 
control of river stages be co-ordinated 
under one head so that all areas will be 
served and protected without detriment to 
any area included in the territories where 
regional TVA’s are to be located. 


Cornelius D. Scully 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mayor of the City of Pitts. 
burgh, 

answers: 

I believe strongly in setting up TVA’s 
where study would indicate the propriety 
therefore on the basis of power, flood con- 
trol and industrial development. 

It is time to realize that the social values 
in such things should be used for the ad- 
vancement of society and thereby help to 
take off the back of industry the tax and 
regulatory burdens which are such limit- 
ing factors. 


L. A. Dibble 


Naugatuck, Conn.; President, Eastern 
Malleable Iron Co.; Chairman, Government 
Spending Committee, National Association 
of Manufacturers, 

answers: 

Seven more TVA’s will cost our taxpay- 
ers between three and four billion dollars. 
Like the original TVA, each new project 
will show a yearly deficit. The result, tem- 
porary benefit for a few and a big expense 
for all. The privately owned power com- 
panies will, through unfair and unprofit- 
able Government competition, be elimi- 
nated. Perhaps that makes the undertak- 
ing worthwhile. To me, it does not. 


Kenneth A. Reid 


Chicago, Ill.; Executive Director, Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America, Inc., 


answers: 

Obvious corrective measures on the wa- 
tershed, as erosion and pollution control, 
are essential preliminaries to large dams, 
which would make many flood control 
dams unnecessary. It is folly to spend bil- 
lions only to impound polluted water and 
silt. Water pollution exists in almost direct 
ratio to density of population, so its cor- 
rection would provide jobs where man 
power is located. Lets cleanse our rivers 
before we dam them! 
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This superior metal... stronger, more dependable, 
longer lasting ... may well be the answer to your prob- 
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SHIFT IN UNIONS’ WAGE GOALS 


Emphasis on Extra Pay for Night Work, Vacations and Discharges 


Less hope for a general 
raise soon. Easing of federal 
controls as an aim of AFL 


(Union leaders expect to turn to their 
general advantage the concessions given 
by the War Labor Beard to steel industry 
workers. What this decision means in prac- 
tical terms was discovered by one of the 
editors of The United States News attend- 
ing the American Federation of Labor 
Convention in New Orleans.) - 


A change in the attitude of both AFL 
and CIO leaders toward the outlook for 
wages is revealed at their conventions. 
This change reflects an apparent accept- 
ance of the fact that the “little steel” for- 
mula of wage control probably will not be 
revised so long as the German war lasts. 

Union leaders will not openly concede 
this changed viewpoint. Yet it is there. It 
is represented by a growing conviction 
that, if workers’ earnings are to be im- 
proved further while war lasts, this im- 
provement must be brought about by 
methods that do not directly upset the 
control formula and result in sweeping 
general rises in basic hourly wage rates. 

For employers, this is an important 
shift of emphasis. It means that they can 
expect less emphasis upon increases in 
hourly wage rates, and more emphasis 
upon such demands as extra pay for night 
work, discharge pay, paid vacations and 
paid sick leave. 

This shift toward emphasis upon such 
“fringe” demands was noticeable in the 
private conversation of delegates to the 
AFL convention in New Orleans. It was 
not so apparent in the resolutions. Neither 
was it so prevalent at the recent CIO 
convention in Chicago, where delegates 
still were hopeful that a new wage policy 
was forthcoming. 

While wages were uppermost in the 
minds of AFL delegates, there were many 
other problems with which they were con- 
cerned. There were problems of politics, 
strikes, amalgamation with the United 
Mine Workers and the CIO, and many 
others. Their thinking was along these 
lines: 

Wages. The AFL, like the CIO, still is 
out to break the “little steel” formula. 
Some AFL leaders, however, appear re- 
signed to the view that they probably 
have lost this fight until after Germany 
has been defeated. 
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This does not mean that President Wil- 
liam Green and other AFL officers will 
pull any punches in openly denouncing the 
wage freeze and demanding a change. It 
does mean, however, that leaders are about 
willing to concede privately that hourly 
wage rates generally have reached their 
wartime peak. 

Already, AFL leaders are taking a cue 
from the War Labor Board’s decision in 
the steelworkers’ case. That was the case 
in which the CIO had hoped to break the 
“little steel” formula by demanding a 
wage increase for steelworkers of 17 cents 
an hour, after these workers had received 
their limit under the formula. Instead of 
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—Smith in Tampa Times 
ACCORDING TO FORMULA 
. . . comment varied 


—Talburt in Washington News 














revising the formula, which it said only 
President Roosevelt could do, the Board 
gave the steelworkers take-home increases 
in the form of pay for night shifts and 
adjustments to correct inequities in wage 
rates existing between steel plants. WLB 
also indicated that it would order the 
steel companies to write a severance-pay 
clause into their new contracts unless 
agreement on this subject could be worked 
out within 60 days. 

As interpreted by George Meany, AFL 
secretary-treasurer and a member of WLB, 
these three concessions to the steelworkers 
opened a new field of potential benefits for 
AFL unions. As a result, employers will 
hear more from AFL unions in the future 
on these subjects: 

Shift differentials. AFL considers that 
WLB charted new policy when it ap- 
proved higher pay for night work by 
steelworkers who alternately work day 
and night shifts. Shift bonuses have been 
approved in the past for those permanent- 
ly employed on night shifts, but AFL 
insists that this is the first time in a major 
case that the WLB has approved this 
principle for rotating shifts. AFL unions 
will demand that WLB henceforth apply 
this policy generally. 

Severance pay. AFL unions believe 
that WLB gave them a go-ahead on sever. 
ance pay in the steel case. Hence, en- 
ployers will be expected by union leaders 
to grant dismissal pay to workers dis 
placed by plant curtailments and_ shut 
downs. 

Annual wage. AFL unions, organized 
as they are on ag craft basis, are not push: 
ing this idea as hard as the CIO industria 
unions. But they expect any new Govern- 
ment policy that may develop on this sub- 
ject to be applied to workers everywhere. 
WLB, denying a guaranteed wage to steel- 
workers, recommended that a presidential 
committee be appointed to study the 
whole question of annual wages. 

These are the major wage demands that 
AFL unions have in mind for the immed: 
ate future. Leaders still believe that the 
Government should permit wage rates ti 
rise in line with increased living costs. 

On other subjects, AFL leaders are 
thinking as follows: 

War Labor Board. The AFL want: 
Government interference with collective 
bargaining to end with the war. This cor 
trasts with sentiment of some CIO leat: 
ers, who feel that the Government should 
have more of a hand in shaping labor 
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HOW A BLANKET OF FOG PROTECTS 


1, Rockwood WaterFOG so com- 
pletely fills this vital process room 
of synthetic rubber compound plant 
that flammable liquid fires are 
snuffed out before they have a chance 
to raise havoc. 





2. Here’s the same room, called the churn 
room, showing a Rockwood-engineered 
WaterFOG System in red. 


For top efficiency WaterFOG installations re- 
quire the specialized knowledge and back- 
ground of Rockwood engineers. Rockwood 
piping installations, hose nozzles and applica- 
tions—approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
and Associated Factory Mutuals; used by Navy, 
Coast Guard, hundreds of industrial plants. 
Write for Bulletin.123. EXECUTIVES! Colored 
movie (16 mm.) showing tests of Rockwood 
WaterFOG is available. 


Cater Zngiuieered by Feockwood 
Cools, Contines, Smothers Oil Fires 











Rockwood WaterFOG is so 
dense that it absorbs over 8000 
B.T.U.’s of heat for every gal- 
lon of water... thus rapidly 
cooling the fire below ignition 
point. As it turns into steam 
each gallon of water occupies 
at least 230 cubic feet of space 
... Shutting off oxygen, killing 
the flame. 

WaterFOG is so effective 
on flammable liquid fires that 
more and more firms are in- 
stalling Rockwood WaterFOG 
—the most advanced system 
of protection from flammable 
liquid fires. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 


48 Harlow Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering, 


Equipment and Installation since 1907 
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employer relations after the war than be- 
fore. AFL would like wage controls loos- 
ened immediately, with a view to dropping 
them as soon as the labor supply situation 
improves. AFL, however, will continue to 
go along with the Board, despite a recent 
boycott of CIO cases. 

Strikes. Unauthorized work stoppages 
involving AFL unions are likely, despite 
reaffirmation of the no-strike pledge. How- 
ever, no appreciable increase in strikes is 
probable while Germany is undefeated. 
The convention developed no open or un- 
dercover sentiment to repudiate this 
pledge. 

Political action. The AFL wants no 
part of the type of political activity that 
the CIO is prepared to carry on through 
its Political Action Committee. Some AFL 
unions discount the effectiveness of PAC’s 
work during the presidential campaign. 
There is much under-the-surface resent- 





—Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM GREEN 
« « - no punches pulled 


ment toward CIO for claiming such a large 
share of credit for President Roosevelt's 
re-election. AFL. people say that most 
workers would have voted for Mr. Roose- 
velt anyway. 

United labor movement. There 1s a 
rather widespread belief among AFL offi. 
cials that John L. Lewis and his 600,000 
United Mine Workers will be back in the 
AFL before another year is ended. But 
the same jurisdictional problems that have 
prevented Mr. Lewis’s return in the past 
still remain unsolved. There appears to be 
more of a willingness among AFL leaders 
now than in the past to yield some ground 
to Mr. Lewis to get him back in. A sur- 
prisingly large number of leaders in the 
AFL seem to feel that the AFL would 
benefit more from Mr. Lewis’s return than 
would the miners’ chief himself. It is felt 
that, with Mr. Lewis back in the fold, 
some CIO unions might follow his lead. 
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A marine from the South Pacific, headed 
home for a well-earned rest, feasts eager 
eyes on all the things that mean home 
... home and America. 

For instance . . . the ‘““Harvey Girl.” 

G.I.’s know Harvey hospitality well. 
Fred Harvey hotels, restaurants, din- 
ing cars—on main continental routes 
—play host to tens of thousands of 
men and women in uniform every day. 


* 


USE V-MAIL — It always flies... 


* 





“Feeding the trains” has been a fam- 
ily tradition with four generations of 
Harveys, but never have there been 
such train-loads of hearty appetites. 
To meet this need, we’re serving more 
meals than ever before . . . despite food 
rationing and personnel shortages. 

So, occasionally our civilian guests 
may miss the old-time Harvey service. 
We appreciate your understanding that, 
till victory, Harvey hospitality ... and 
the smiling service of the Harvey Girl 
... must go first to our fighting men as 
they move to and from the battlefronts. 


* 


it can’t get lost. Write your boy or girl loverseas 


today and send your letter V-MAIL! 


yf Harvey 


RESTAURANTS - SHOPS -HOTELS > DINING CARS 


OF HOSPITALITY 





3000 MILES 


FROM CLEVELAND TO THE 


© 1944 


PACIFIC COAST 





and the strength and power of the younger 
CIO group would be crippled. 

As for merging the AFL and the CIO 
into one big union, chances seem to grow 
dimmer as the CIO grows older. Each 
group now has deep-rooted vested interests. 
Each group owns considerable property. 
Each has its own officers. Reconciliation of 
all these conflicting factors appears a re- 
mote possibility. 

Sixty million jobs. AFL strongly in- 

dorses the idea of a jobs-for-all program 
after the war, but appears to be less opti- 
mistic than CIO over postwar employment 
prospects. The AFL position is that 60,- 
000,000 jobs will not be available unless 
consumers have sufficient purchasing power 
to buy the products that the country is 
capable of ‘producing. To assure that 
purchasing power, AFL maintains that 
wages must be permitted to go higher. 
_ There is more than a hint of disappoint- 
ment with. the Roosevelt Administration 
in a statement to the convention by 
Secretary-Treasurer Meany that .anyone 
who tells the people there will be 60,000,- 
000 jobs after the war is telling a “dam- 
nable untruth” unless Government wage 
policy is changed. 

Veterans. AFL will fight alongside CIO 
for a revision of the Selective Service 
interpretation that veterans are entitled to 
superseniority in getting back their old 
jobs. But nothing will be done to an- 
tagonize veterans. This fight will be quiet 
and private, except as attempts may be 
made to persuade Congress to clarify the 
job-guarantee provision of the draft act. 
AFL unions, as a rule, are making conces- 
sions to veterans on initiation fees and 
dues and are seeking to write into con- 
tracts provisions protecting their job rights. 

National Labor Relations Board. The 
AFL, long critical of this Government 
agency, now believes that its only hope 
to bring about the changes it desires in 
Board policy is through amendment of the 
Wagner Act. Accordingly, the Federation 
proposes an amendment providing for 
court review of cases involving selection 
of collective-bargaining representatives, 
and an amendment providing that no craft 
or class be denied the right to vote as a 
craft or class in choosing bargaining repre- 
sentatives. AFL accuses the NLRB ma- 
jority of being biased toward CIO. It 
excepts from this accusation of bias Board 
Member Gerard Reilly. Mr. Reilly, on the 
other hand, is unpopular with the CIO. 

Shorter work week. As a means of 
spreading employment when jobs become 
scarce after the war, the AFL indorses the 
principle of a six-hour day and 30-hour 
week, effective with the end of the war. 

AFL leaders have no illusions as to what 
will happen to jobs when America returns 
to a peacetime tempo. While they are 
hopeful that some way can be found to as- 
sure full employment after the war, they 
are realistic enough to believe that this 
may be wishful thinking. 
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Pro and Con 
of National Issues 


Move for Change 
In Ratifying Pacts: 
Views of Press 


Approval of treaties by a majority of 
both houses of Congress, as provided in 
a proposed amendment to the Constitution, 
rather than by two thirds of the Senate, as 
at present, is favored by most commenting 
editors as more democratic. 

The Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
(Ind.-Dem.) asserts that the two-thirds 
rule “has blocked numerous . . . desirable 
steps on the part of this country in inter- 
national relations. It will continue to block 
them, unless it is changed.” 

The New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier (Ind.) says the 33 Senators who 
legally may defeat a treaty “may . . . rep- 
resent less than 10 per cent of the people.” 

The McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News 
(Ind.), however, raises the question 
“whether in all instances in the future the 
simple majority of both houses will work 
to the better interests of the country than 
the two-thirds rule.” 

The San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle 
(Ind.-Rep.) urges “looking very carefully 
at any such change,” and warns that “we 
should not railroad any alteration merely 
heeause we have an important piece of 
treaty making coming up.” 

The Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rey), 
believing it “extremely unlikely” that a 
Senate minority “will now venture to op- 
pose any clear public demand in regard to 
the peace,” declares: “The election, far 
from making necessary abandonment of 
our historic safeguards . . . removes what- 
ever validity there may have been in the 
argument that such a change was neces- 
sary to get the kind of peace we want.” 

The Washington (D. C.) Post (Ind.) 
has “no doubt that the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan will command more than two thirds 
of the votes in the new Senate,” but main- 
tains that “we cannot leave the two-thirds 
rule untouched after the peace system is 
established without risking sabotage of 
that system each time it is in need of ex- 
tension or modification.” 

The New York Times (Ind.) argues 
that the historical reason for the rule—the 
preservation of secrecy in treaty considera- 
tion—has disappeared with the growth of 
the Senate from 26 to 96 members and the 
practice of public debate on treaties, and 
asserts that, “on the basis both of sound 
democratic procedure and of logic,” the 
House should share in treaty ratification 
as it does in declaring war. 
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‘The scene above illustrates 
three of the many ways in which 
motion pictures help train salesmen 
... by bringing far-distant product 
applications to trainees, by showing 
seasonal product uses at avy season, 
and by explaining manufacture from 
raw material to finished product. 


Many sales trainees are coming 
from our Armed Forces. Accustomed 
to being taught with movies, these 
men will expect employers to use 
movies for quick, effective, thorough 
sales training. : 


Sales training films can reveal fea- 
tures which are hidden in the product 
itself. They can tell their stories to 
audiences of any size, logically and 
dramatically, so that a// can see and 
hear. They focus attention where the 
instructor wants attention. They can 
bring to sales training such aids to 
understanding as animation and 
slow motion. 


To get the full story of how motion 
pictures can aid in training salesmen, 
or in selling your product, training 
workers, or improving employee re- 
lations, send for the helpful new 
booklet, Movies Go to Work. Simply 
pin the coupon to your letterhead. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


aa 


at me om 


\ How to Get the River 


fo the Salesmen 


TOMORROW'S FILMOSOUND 


The B&H Filmosound 16mm. sound-on- 
film projector of tomorrow will set new 
high standards in industrial film pro- 
jection. For it will em- 
body new features re- 
sulting from the B&H 
engineered, combat- 
tested principles of 
Opti-onics. 






Buy ... and HOLD War Bonds 
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| BELL & HOWELL COMPANY a 
' 7164 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 q 
| Please send, without charge or obligation, ' 
i a copy of the new industrial film booklet a 
P| **Movies Go to Work.”’ | 
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Special Kepor 


Suggestion for maximum 
monthly pension of $120 
instead of present $85 


One irrepressible issue is constantly be- 
fore Congress. This issue presents the 
whole question of broadening the social 
security system to include new groups of 
people and to pay new benefits. Even in 
time of war the issue persists. 

Just now, a drive is in the making to ob- 
tain such legislation when the new Con- 
gress meets in January. It is proposed that 
» payments to the unemployed be widely in- 
creased, that old-age insurance be made 
compulsory for virtually all workers, that 
an employe receive compensation when 
kept by illness from his job, and that a 
vast system of health and hospital insur- 
ance be established. 

This obviously costly program is ad- 
vanced at a time when Congress already is 
deep in dispute over doubling the pay-roll 
tax which supports the present old-age pen 
sion system. Nevertheless, some of the pro- 
posals have strong congressional support. 
Both political parties committed them- 
selves to an expansion of social security in 
the recent presidential campaign. Some 











(This article reoresents the result of an 





extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


SOCIAL SECURITY OUTLOOK: 
PLANS FOR BROADER BENEFITS 


System of Health and Disability Insurance for All Workers Proposed 


widening of the system seems definitely in 
prospect. 

Under these circumstances, it is im- 
portant to know exactly what is being pro- 
posed, to learn how individuals would be 
affected, and which of the several pro- 
posals seem most likely to become law. To 
look into these matters: 

More old-age pensions. Congress ap- 
parently likes the idea of bringing new 
groups of people into the old-age pension 
system. At present that system applies, 
generally speaking, to workers in private 
industry, shops, mines, stores, banks, of- 
fices and the like. But about 20,000,000 
workers are not covered. These include 
farmers or farm workers, domestic serv- 
ants, Government workers, professional 
men who are self-employed or working for 
non-profit organizations. 

The inclusion of these groups has been 
delayed, in part at least, by the obvious 
administrative difficulty of collecting from 
them the pay-roll taxes that support the 
system. However, there is a growing feel- 
ing in Congress that it is unfair to deny 
them the protection of old-age pensions. 
This question was raised sharply in the 
presidential campaign. Some, although 
probably not all of these groups, appar- 
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SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD CHAIRMAN ALTMEYER 
... the issue is irrepressible 
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: SENATOR WAGNER 
+ « » Sponsors wider pension coverage 


ently are to be covered by the new legis- 
lation. 

Bigger old-age pensions. A maximum 
old-age pension of $120 monthly, instead 
of the present $85, has been proposed. 
This, it is felt, would involve an increase 
in pay-roll taxes, already a subject of in- 
tense dispute. Some increase in the scale 
of pension payments may be approved, 
but many doubt that maximum would 
reach $120. 

Health insurance. The most controver- 
sial proposal of all is health insurance. 
Under this plan, the Government would 
provide thirty days’ medical care, includ- 
ing hospitalization, to anyone who is cov- 
ered in the old-age pension system. The 
Public Health Service would maintain for 
each area a list of private physicians willing 
to co-operate in such a plan. The ailing 
workman would be free to select any listed 
doctor, except specialists. whose services 
may be had only upon the recommenda- 
tion of a general practitioner. Similarly, 
co-operating hospitals would be listed. The 
Government would pay the doctor’s bill or 
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‘*..-and to all a Good Night” 







































































— and here’s Santa’s reply to Joe: 


Dror Joe: 
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YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS 
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MAKE A DIFFERENCE IN STEELS, TOO 
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Mopern structural designs have 
greatly increased the efficiency 
of streamlined trains, airplanes, 
highway trucks and trailers. 

Many of these were developed 
and improved by close co-opera- 
tion between manufacturers and 
Armco research engineers. For 
example, through the use of 
Armco High Strength Steels and 
better design, the “skin” or shell 
of a modern truck-trailer assumes 
a larger share of the load—further 
reducing dead-weight and increas- 
ing the pay-load. 

Besides being stronger, these 
special steels have greater resis- 
tance to atmospheric corrosion 
than ordinary steel. 


Specialists in Sheet Steel 
The specialized knowledge that 
Armco men bring to sheet steel 
problems goes back more than 40 


HELP FINISH THE FIGHT—WITH WAR BONDS 





years. This experience may help 
save you time and money in the 
development of your own post- 


war products. 


We shall be glad to give you 
specific information on the appli- 
cations of High Tensile Stainless 
Steels; Low Alloy High Strength 
Steels; and other special purpose 
sheet steels. And our studies of 
markets and distribution channels 
may be of assistance to your sales 
organization. Why not consult 
with us about your requirements? 
The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, 3481 Curtis Street, Middlc- 


town, Ohio. 





Special 
purpose 
sheet 
steels 


for TOMORROW’S PRODUCTS 

















the hospital bill direct. If funds should 
prove adequate there is a provision that 
medical or hospital care may be extended 
to 90 days. 

This plan has run into aggressive oppo- 
sition from the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, which has denounced it as “so- 
cialized medicine.” It is supported, how- 
ever, by some physicians and medical 
groups. This phase is certain to run into 
bitter controversy in Congress, and ap- 
proval is considered highly doubtful. 

Disability insurance. A worker kept 
from his job by illness or other temporary 
disability would receive Government com- 
pensation under another new proposal. 
Payments would begin with the second 
week of illness, at the same rate as un- 
employment insurance. This is, expectedly, 
a costly feature, involving an immediate 
and continuing drain upon social security 
funds of perhaps $500,000,000 annually. 
Childbirth would be considered a tempo- 
rary disability, with 12 weeks’ compensa- 
tion at unemployment insurance rates. 

In case of permanent disability, old-age 
pension payments would begin at once. 

Disability insurance still has to undergo 
congressional discussion, but seems to be 
attracting some support. 

Unified unemployment insurance. 
The program also includes unification, 
under the Federal Government, of the un- 
employment insurance system. At present, 
each State decides how big its unemploy- 
ment compensation checks will be and for 
how many weeks they will be paid. Each 
State is the guardian and administrator of 
its own fund for making such payments. 
The fund consists of money turned back 
to the State after the Federal Government 
has collected a 3 per cent pay-roll tax, paid 
by the employer. Congress already has in- 
dicated it prefers to leave the States in 
charge, and this proposal faces rejection. 

More unemployment insurance. As 
part of the unification of unemployment 
insurance payments, the sponsors of more 
social security want to make these pay- 
ments bigger, and make them uniform for 
the country. Under the present State sys- 
tem, the maximum weekly payment var- 
ies from $10 to $20 and continues for an 
average of 16 weeks. The proposed pro- 
gram would jump the maximum payments 
to $30, and have them run for 26 weeks, 
or, if funds are adequate, for 52 weeks. 

Broader unemployment insurance. 
It is proposed, too, that more people be 
brought into the unemployment insurance 
plan. In 24 States, at present, the system 
applies only to workers in establishments 
with eight or more employes, and in four- 
teen other States the coverage is restricted 
down to firms employing two or more. The 
present proposal urges coverage be extend- 
ed to firms employing one or more: An esti- 
mated 3,000,000 workers for small con- 
cerns now are denied protection. 

State decisions. But, as things stand, 
the question of coverage and that of the 
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Business authority 
finds: 


Pennsylvania is one of the 8 States 


with the best Post-war outlook 


Send for 
@ copy 





This prediction is based on an 
analysis of recent national income 
by States and on the effects of mass 
shifts of population and industry 
during the war. 

This authority says that the 
resumption of the manufacture of 
civilian durable goods will put 
Pennsylvania in one of the most 
favorable positions for continued 
prosperity after the wars. 

Statistical studies by the State 
Department of Commerce in Penn- 
sylvania show that a billion dollars 
worth of goods that could be made 





in Pennsylvania . and some day 
probably will be niade here by some- 
one...isnow being made elsewhere. 

Pennsylvania itself provides a 
home market within its borders 
that is bigger than the trade of some 
whole nations. Specific facts are 
available on the markets you could 
expect for a branch plant in Penn- 
sylvania...the favorable taxes you 
would have here... the plants or 
sites you can find... and other facts. 
Write for detailed information to 
the State Department of Commerce, 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, HARRISBURG, PA. 





Pennsylvania 


Epwarp MartTINn 
Governor 


Fioyp CHALFANT 
Secretary of Commerce 





Pennsylvania—a fine place to live, a fine place to be in business 

















THIS is the time for 





16,000,000 Pacific Coast Residents 
await your peace time goods... 


The Pacific Coast is beginning to convert to peace-time 

. production as energetically as it tooled for war. And 16 mil- 

: lion consumers, with a better than average purchasing power, 
are eagerly awaiting more consumer goods. 


This is the time to get in on the ground floor of the rich 
Pacific Coast market, by establishing a plant in Santa Clara 
County. General Electric Co., I. B. M., Food Machinery Co., 
Permanente Metals, Joshua Hendy Iron Works, and scores 
of other manufacturers of note have plants here—at the 
population center of the Pacific Coast. 


Your Santa Clara County plane will tap a large supply of 
available labor—both men and women. Taxes are low— 
climate is highly productive. Transportation by rail, truck 
and water is unsurpassed. Raw materials abound — and man- 
ufacturers tap the greatest power pool in the world. 


Santa Clara County is the perfect example of decentral- 
| ized industry. It is a young aggressive area that is growing 
Z industrially faster than any other section of the Pacific Coast. 


; WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TODAY \\ \\ 


This is the time to act! Your first step is to 
write on your business letterhead for Post-War 
Pacific Coast, the story of Santa Clara County. 
No cost or obligation. 
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size and duration of unemployment com- 
pensation are for the States to decide. So, 
while urging Congress to take action, the 
advocates of broadened social security also 
are importuning the State legislatures, 
many of which are to be in session in the 
near future, to act for themselves on these 
questions. 

The costs. The whole program, of ne- 
cessity, would run into money. Estimates 
are that pay-roll taxes would have to be 
increased sharply, to keep the program 
functioning and simultaneously build up 
reserves against the future. One proposal 
is that a 6 per cent pay-roll tax be levied 
upon employers and employes alike, a 
total of 12 per cent, by comparison with 
the 1 per cent now paid by workers and 4 
per cent by employers. 

Under such a tax, a man earning $50 
weekly would have $41.80 left after de- 
ducting the pay-roll tax and his income 
tax liability. Under such tax provisions, an 
employe receiving a $40 pay check would 
be able to bring home a net of only $34.50. 

The program’s backers. The proposals 
are embodied in a bill by Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, and Senator Mur- 
ray (Dem.), of Montana. In general, they 
have the support of the Social Security 
Board, headed by Arthur Altmeyer. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt long has advocated a 
broader social security system, and may be 
expected to add his backing. 

When. Committee hearings seem likely 
to consume several months, and the new 
social security legislation obviously will be 
brought to the floor of the House or Sen- 
ate only when pressing war and recon- 
version measures permit. Consequently, it 
seems improbable that legislation could be 
enacted before late 1945. 

To summarize. When the bill comes 
out of Congress, indications are that it 
will consist principally of a wider old-age 
pension coverage, with some provision 
made for compensation during illness or 
disability. But agitation and pressure for 
enactment of the whole program may be 
expected to continue, with additions to the 
system made over a period of years. That 
has been the history of such legislation. 
Social security is not an issue that dies 
readily 











(ovmeRcIAL Pavesm™tent RUST 


CORPORATION 


Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable January 1, 1945, 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 9, 1944. The transfer books 
will not close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
November 28, 1944. 
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PROBLEMS FOR NATION’S BANKS 
IN MAKING LOANS TO VETERANS 


Bankers are preparing now to handle a 
flood of applications for business loans to 
veterans. Under the GI Bill of Rights, de- 
serving veterans are promised loans to 
buy farms or establish small businesses. 
But it will be a bankers’ responsibility to 
see that loans are made soundly. 

The promise is expected to produce a 
deluge of plans to open service stations, 
garages, repair shops, restaurants, gro- 
ceries and retail stores. Random surveys 
of men in the armed services reveal that 
large numbers are planning to go into 
business for themselves after the war, or 
to try their hand at farming. 

The law. Under the law, the Govern- 
ment will undertake to guarantee 50 per 
cent of a veteran’s loan for housing, busi- 
ness or farm purposes, up to $2,000. That 
means a total loan of $4,000, with the 
requirement that a bank or similar lending 
agency shoulder an equal risk with the 
Government. The outlook is that Govern- 
ment agencies also will depend upon bank- 
ers to protect their interests. 

The Veterans Administration, under 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, already has 
issued regulations covering veterans’ post- 
war housing loans, and rules governing 
business and farm loans now are being 
prepared. In addition, veterans are to be 
given favored treatment in buying surplus 
‘Government property, and the Commerce 
Department is preparing to counsel veter- 
ans in choosing their businesses. 

The problem. As a result of these prom- 
ises to veterans, bankers see some delicate 
problems ahead. Government regulations 
are expected to require that veterans give 
evidence of being good credit risks, that 
they choose businesses with prospects of 
paying out, and that they show some abil- 
ity to operate those businesses successful- 
ly. The banker will be the person to apply 
these rules. 

On the other hand, hundreds of veterans 
are expected to believe themselves en- 
titled to a $4,000 loan. Many are likely 
to dispute the banker’s judgment and, if 
turned down, to feel that the GI Bill of 
Rights contains empty promises. The fear 
is that such resentments may give rise to 
pressure for direct Government loans to 
veterans, and another invasion of the 
banker’s traditional field by a Government 
agency. 

This prospect has prompted bankers to 
consider ways and means of treating ap- 
plications for loans. They are faced with 
the twofold task of making good the Gov- 
ernment’s promise to its soldiers, and, at 
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Auger 

—Harris & Ewing 

HOME, SWEET HOME 
(GUARANTEED) 





The war is over for this discharged seaman, 
and, what with the Washington, D. C. housing 
shortage, the GI Bill of Rights came in handy. 
To him went the second home loan for vet- 
erans guaranteed in part by the Government. 














the same time, erecting safeguards against 
a wave of business failures after the first 
few postwar years. 


World dollar resources. An idea of 
the scope of present U.S. plans for ex- 
panded exports after the war can be gained 
from an analysis of the gold and dollar 
reserves already in foreign hands. A study 
by Federal Reserve officials reveals that 
those reserves today are twice as great as 
in 1929. Still, the Government now plans 
to add to those reserves through a pro- 
gram of vast foreign loans that will sup- 
port exports far above any peacetime 
levels. 

Total gold and dollars in foreign hands 
is estimated at $17.000,000,000, compared 
with $7,000,000,000 in foreign reserves in 
the predepression year. These reserves in- 
dicate that many nations will be able, 
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The Flavor of Home 


If you aren’t smoking a pipe now, may we 
suggest that you try a Kaywoodie? There’s an 
advantage, when you start doing anything, in 
having the very best with which to do it, and 
that’s just what Kaywoodie provides for you 
And there are three gocd rules to follow, if you 
' wish to begin smoking a pipe (1) fill it only | 
| half full, for a while (2) smoke it very slowly i) 
(3) Keep it clean.—If you’ve been unable to | 
| find Kaywoodies lately, it’s because these pipes 
are in great demand by men in the Armed 
Forces. We’re sure you’ll agree that we must 
serve our fighters, first! Kaywoodie Company, 
New York and London. 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20,N Y 
























































War Bonds 
come first 






















NOW... or for Reconversion 


can Your Business use 








$10,000 
$100,000 
$1,000,000 
$10,000,000 


F YOU answer “‘yes’’ to the 
above question, maybe you 

can learn something from the 

> manufacturers and wholesalers to 
whom Commercial Credit has 
advanced MORE THAN A BIL- 
LION DOLLARS since Pear! Har- 
bor (and that huge total does not 
include our volume of automobile 
and other installment financing). 


These companies have used 
Commercial Credit money for 
such purposes as to increase work- 
ing capital . . . to discount pur- 
chases and maintain credit... to 
make tax or renegotiation pay- 
ments . . . to finance expansion or 
reconversion ... to buy machinery 
and equipment . . . to buy other 
companies and for other 
sound business uses. 





They have found that Commercial 
Credit financing is reasonable in 
cost and free from red tape... 
that it involves no interference 
with their management... places 
no restrictions on their operations. 


ARRANGE NOW FOR RECONVERSION CASH 


Commercial Credit makes thou- 
sands or millions quickly available 
forcurrent use. Or you can arrange 


* now to have Commercial Credit 


set aside all the outside cash you 
may need later... ready for you 
to draw upon in changing over 
your business for peacetime opera- 
tion... so no possible delay in 
turning wartime assets into cash 
can hold you back in the race for 
civilian markets, 


For more information, send for a copy of 
“Capital Sources’*—a 9-minute outline of the 
scope and uses of Commercial Credit financing 
services. Write, or wire Dept. 34. 


Commercial Credit Company 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Commercial Financing Divisions: 


Baltimore New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


Portland, Ore, 


Capital and Surplus More than $65,000,000 


INSTALLMENT FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 








financially, to join with this country in a 
program for expanded world trade after 
the war. 

A breakdown of these estimates also 
given an indication of where U.S. postwar 
loans are likely to be concentrated. 

In Latin America, gold reserves are re- 
ported at $2,220,000,000 in the official 
study. In addition, Latin-American coun- 
tries are believed to have $1,000,000,000 
or more in dollar exchange, earned from 
wartime sales to the United States of 
coffee, tin, rubber, metals, hides, fibers and 
other goods. This indicates that Hemi- 
sphere nations will be in a position to offer 
a sound credit base for postwar invest- 
ments. 

In Europe, Switzerland holds more 
than $1,000,000,000 in gold—more than 
10 times her 1929 holdings—and Sweden 
has $455,000,000—almost eight times the 
1929 level. France has a gold reserve of 
$2,000,000,000 and is amassing dollars 
through United States military spending. 
The Netherlands have $500,000,000 in 
gold, and Belgium has $750,000,000. Al- 
together, Continental Europe’s gold and 
dollar reserves are expected to exceed 
$6,000,000,000. This again suggests that 
most of the Western European nations 
can post sound collateral for any postwar 
credits. 

Britain’s dollar resources are esti- 
mated at $2,500,000,000, and Russia is 
believed to have $3,000.000,000 in gold 
In addition, the British probably can 
count on South Africa’s gold reserve of 
$780,000,000 and additional amounts from 
Canada. British and Russian reserves, 
however, are not considered sufficient to 
support the amount of U. S. goods that 
those countries would like after the war.. 

Present postwar plans, however, oppose 
any: large-scale cashing of gold and dol- 
lar reserves to pay for U. S. goods. That 
course was followed through the last pre- 
war decade and led eventually to a dollar 
scarcity that resulted in exchange con- 
trols, import quotas and other controls 
that shut off U. S. exports. 

Nevertheless, the fact that the world 
gold supply has increased both in value 
and quantity, and that United States war 
purchases have built up a dollar surplus 
in many areas, indicates that postwar 
trade can be floated on a broad financial 
base. 

















The final dividend for the year 1944 
of fifty cents (50¢) per share has 
been declared on the capital stock 
of The Borden Company, payable 
December 20, 1944, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
December 5, 1944. 
E. L. NOETZEL 


November 28, 1944 Treasurer 
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N THIS WAR the railroads have done twice as 
big a transportation job as in the first World 
War. 


But they are doing another job which may not 
be so well known, as is shown by these con- 
trasting facts: 


- 


In the last war, the operation of the 
railroads took money out of the United 
States Treasury. 


In this one, the railroads are putting 
money into the Treasury. 


In the last war, when the Government took 
over the railroads, even though freight rates 
and passenger fares were raised, Congress had 
to appropriate more than $1,600,000,000 to 


meet deficits, 


In this war, the railroads have been managed 
by their owners. A far bigger and better trans- 
portation job has been done. And, since Pearl 
Harbor, the railroads have turned inte the 
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United States Treasury the tremendous sum of 
$3,250,000,000 in taxes—and today are paying 
federal taxes at the rate of nearly $4,250,000 
every 24 hours. 


And, on top of all this, the railroads in the 
same months since Pearl Harbor have paid for 
the support of state, county and city govern- 
ments another $750,000,000 and are today pay- 
ing state and local taxes at the rate of $800,000 
per day. 


That’s five million dollars a day paid in taxes— 
ten times as much as the owners receive in 


dividends, 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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On December 31, 1942, a huge fabricating | our fighting men, such warplant disasters have 
building in a Providence, Rhode Island, shipyard | been few and far between—thanks to the com- 
went up in flames. Production losses were said | bined efforts of plant managements, Underwriters’ 
to be slight but property loss was heavy — esti- | Laboratories, Inc., and the stock fire insurance 
mated at more than $1,000,000. Luckily for | companies associated with these Laboratories! 
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1944 — DECEMBER hath 31 days “Still miles to go... .to Tokio!” 
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ASTRONOMICAL) 1_Fr.—1866, typewriter patent issued to John Pratt. 
CALCULATION S| 2—Sa.—1918, Ist large A. E. F. unit arrived N.Y. 


EASTERN STANDARD Timr| 2—58-—1755, Gilbert Stuart, noted portraitist, born. 
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4—M. — 1942, WPA’s liquidation ordered. 
pec. | Latitude Tio" | Latte) 5 —Tu.— 1916, Lloyd George made British Prime Minister. 
1 | 6:38 | 5:00 | 6:49 | 4:48 | 6—W.—1907, 361 dicd in Monogah, W. Va., mine fire. 
a — Mew = ben 7—Th.— € Last Quarter, 9:57 A.M., 1 OBS Oi 
16 | 6:49 | 5:02 | 7:01 | 4:50] 8—Fr.— “ Whyrisk being under-insured when property 
21 | 6:52 | 5:05 | 7:04 | 4:52 insurance rates are as low as they are today? 
9—Sa. — 1917, British took Jerusalem. 





31 | 6:56 | 5:10 | 7:08 | 4:58 
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26 | 6:54 | 5:07 | 7:06 | 4:55 
Latitude +40° | Latitude +45° | LO—Su.— 1817, Mississippi admitted to the Union. . 

















*— ee eset can | tii. — 1941, Germany-Italy declared war on U.S. 
6 | 7.07 | 4:35 | 7:23 | 4:19 | 12—Tu.— 1861, $10,000,000 losses in fire that wiped out 
11 | 7:12 | 4:35 | 7:28 | 4:18 large part of Charleston, S.C. 
oy dees 4 tae bY 13—W. — 1664, New Haven colony’s last General Court. 
7 ited) * a4 fed be 14—Th.— 1911, Amundsen reached South Pole. 
- - - - 15—Fr. — New Moon, 9:34 A.M., E. S.T. 
pec. | Latitude Fit) Latitude ti} 16—Sa. — es) 1689, Eng. Parliament passed Bill of Rights. 
Rise | set | mise | ser | 17—Su.— 1927, S-4 sunk off Provincetown, Mass. 
744 :05 | 6:18 3 7 ; ; ere 
: 8.37 oe7 8:12 oan 18—M. — 1737, death of Stradivarius, violin makcr. 
: ne a 14:43 | 19—Tu.— Out of every premium dollar paid to stock fire 
9 | 1:08 | 1:35 | 1:05 | 1:35 ins. companies, only 2*sc goes to profits! 
11 | 2:53 | 2:38 | 3:00 | 2:28 | 20__W. — 1880, Broadway saw its Ist electric lights. 
15 | 6:41 | 5:20 | 7:06 | 4:55 | 21—Th.— 1790, R. I.’s first cotton mill started. 
17 | 8:35 | 7:12 | 9:02 | 6:46 | 22_Fr. — First Quarter, 10:54 A. M., E.S.T. 
: 9:18 |10:8 5 “ ’ én M., £.0. 4. 
on int 11 2 i132 9 23—Sa. — d 1657, Hannah Dustin, colonial heroine, born. 
23 ]12:57 [12:30 |12:54 |12:29 | 24 Sy. — 1914, 1st German air-raid on England. 
2 2:13 3 2:00 | 2: e 
7 3:41 aap 319 5 07 25—M. — Christmas Dap. 
2 :25 5:49 _ 71 _ vd . 
31 | 7:19 | 8:33 | 6.56 | 8:58 26—Tu.— 1776, Battle of Trenton. 











27—W. — 1941, Japs bombed undefended Manila. 
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To obtain local t sof s ise and sun- 1 
set: far lbukithbes other than the stand- —Th.— 1917, U. S. Government took over railroads. 
ard time meridians (i.e., 75°, 90°, 105°, 290..Fr. — Full Moon, 9:38 A; M., E. & T. 


and 120°, for Eastern, Central, Mountain, 

and Pacific Standard Time), decrease the 

time four minutes for each degree east 

of the standard meridian, or increase the 

time four minutes for each degree west 
of the standard meridian. 


30—Sa. — © Protect yourself against losses i in 1945— 
have your property insurance reviewed at once! 
31—Su. — 1769, Dartmouth College chartered. 
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OBSERVATION for December: With property insurance rates 40% lower than in 
1914,there never was a better time to fill in gaps in coverage 
caused by the steadily rising replacement prices of the last three 
years than right now. 


MORAL for December: Call your Agent or Broker today! 


RANCE 
RTY insu 
poset de vvomoviie=Merine : 


FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 


Fire Association of Philadelphia Ga ia, Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
The Reliance Insurance Company \ oy Philadelphia National Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA a PENNSYLVANIA 
"SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1817 
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Canada’s Role 
In War: Behind 
Draft Dispute 


Canada’s Government, at a critical pe- 
riod in the war, has just come to the brink 
of defeat and loss of power on the issue of 
conscripting Canadians for overseas serv- 
ice. In the U.S., there is evidence of pub- 
lic amazement. Americans are drafted for 
duty at home or abroad without question 
of their willingness or unwillingness to 
serve. In Canada, however, a_ political 
crisis arose from a Government decision to 
force 16,000 men to serve overseas, even 
though they had not agreed to that service. 

Thus, questions are growing about the 
part that Canada is playing in the war, 
about a situation in which mutiny can 
threaten on an issue of conscription. 

The crisis came to a head because of the 
possibility that victory in Europe cannot 
be attained this year. This has made it 
necessary to send additional replacements 
abroad to add to the cushion of Canadian 
reserves, now only sufficient to last through 
January. On the urging of Canadian gen- 
erals in Europe, Prime Minister King ac- 
cordingly issued an order for 16,000 men 
of the home-defense army to be sent abroad 
only if there are not sufficient volunteers 
to maintain the new schedule of battle re- 
placements. 

Canada’s war effort. Altogether, 765- 
000 Canadians, or about 7 per cent out of 
a population of 11,500,000, are in the 
armed forces. This compares with 81 per 
cent in the U.S. Untal the decision was 
made to send 16,000 limited-service men 
overseas without their consent, no com- 
pulsion had been put on any Canadian to 
fight abroad. All told, there are only 68, 
000 who have not volunteered to serve 
overseas. Volunteers for foreign service in- 
clude the 205,000 in the Air Force and 
90,000: in the Royal Canadian Navy. Of 
the 470,000 in the Army, 250,000 are over- 
seas. 

Government measures to obtain vol- 
unteers, as in the last war, depended on 
individual patriotism and publicity. Early 
in the war, to gain full adherence of 
French-Canadians to the war effort, Can- 
ada’s Liberal Government, under Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King, guaranteed that 
conscript troops would not be sent over- 
seas unless they volunteered. In 1942, a 
nation-wide plebiscite approved conscrip- 
tion for foreign service in case of emer- 
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gency. Mr. King now feels that such an 
emergency exists. 

Quebec. As in the 1942 plebiscite, op- 
position to sending draftees overseas with- 
out their consent centers among the 
French-Canadians in Quebec Province. 
They are the principal instigators of the 
recent protests in some Army camps 
against enforced service overseas. In the 
confederation of Canada in 1867, these 
French-Canadians were granted the right 
of self-determination, based on their dis- 
tinct racial, social and religious back- 
ground. In effect, they formed a nation 
within a nation. The French-Canadians 
consider themselves loyal Canadians, but 
they lack the strong ties that unite Eng- 
lish-speaking Canadians to Britain. French- 
Canadians compose the majority of those 
who contend the Federal Government has 
no right to force them into service abroad. 
Others, however, felt there was no need to 
volunteer while the Government itself 
considered compulsion unnecessary. 

Continued split. With the present crisis 
weathered, Mr. King has gained a tempo- 
rary respite, perhaps until next April, when 
new parliamentary elections must be held. 
However, basic disagreement between the 
French-speaking and _ English-speaking 
Canadians continues. Postwar problems on 
immigration, Government participation in 
industry and social services are . probable 
future areas of conflict. 

Other problems cast doubts on Can- 
ada’s ability to bear its share of the war ef- 
fort. One is the belief that Canada cannot 
muster sufficient troops. This arises from 
the fact that half the Canadian First Army 
in Germany is composed of non-Canadians. 

Canadians answer that a complete Army 
was formed in Britain, but the troops be- 
came impatient for action despite Com- 
mando raids on Spitzbergen and the “dress 
rehearsal” at Dieppe. By the summer of 
1944, one half of the Canadian Army had 
been transferred to Italy. Non-Canadians 
were put in to replace these troops, so as to 
utilize the Canadian headquarters and 
service organization in Britain. 

Another criticism is that green troops 
were sent into combat. This came about 
because infantry replacement was sched- 
uled on actual losses suffered in the Nor- 
mandy landings. Subsequent battle cas- 
ualties ran far higher, and gunnery and 
other specialists had to be switched to in- 
fantry units. However, all these troops 
have had the same basic training. 

In summary, then, Canada is going to 
continue its part in the war effort. Her 
Air Foree now ranks ahead of Japan’s. 
Her Navy is in charge of all North Atlantic 
convoys. While the problem of Quebec’s re- 
lations with the rest of Canada remains un- 
solved, the conscription crisis for the pres- 
ent apparently is being weathered. Indica- 
tions are that Canada has a good chance 
to put aside internal dissension to allow 
fulfillment of her war commitments. 
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We have located Princess 
Anya Lubeska—and her 


name is NOW 


This answer to the 
strange request of 
a Russian Officer 
in the Soviet 
Merchant Marine 
is just one of 
thousands handled 
by “C.W. 1B.” 


“C.W.LB.” is the Civilian War In- 
formation Bureau of the Oregon 
Journal ... the newest among this 
newspaper’s many public service de- 
partments. Since its inauguration in 
1942, a few weeks after Pearl Harbor, 
it has grown steadily in reputation 
and importance. Today it is the port 
of call every month for hundreds of 
civilian and service people beset with 
the problems and perplexities in- 
duced by war. 


Primarily the functions of this 
bureau were to supply directive in- 
formation to civilians about Federal 
agencies dealing with the war effort. 
But not for long. The complications 
of wartime living became critical; 
more governmentagencies mushroom- 
ed up; commodities became scarcer; 
new regulations and restrictions were 
applied. Faithful to The Journal’s 
tradition of keeping attuned to the 
needs of its community, the Civilian 
War Information Bureau is now hand- 
ling inquiries that run the complete 
gamut of services for human welfare! 


Spend a half hour in ear shot of 
the C.W.1.B. and you'll hear questions 
from people in all walks of life. An 
anxious war mother asks, ‘Where 
can I find a competent day nursery 
for my child?” A soldier with a wor- 
ried look inquires, “How and where 


Mrs. O’ Toole! 


= , 





shall I apply for additional depen- 
dency benefits ?”” A woman with some 
household goods to sell phones “Is 
there a ceiling on used bed springs?” 

You'll also hear inquiries about 
legal advice, housing, civilian rehabil- 
itation, mail for overseas, the postal 
department, transportation, the dif- 
ferent branches of the service, bond 
drives, Red Cross, Civilian Defense, 
relief agencies, denominational and 
racial centers and many others that 
ebb and flow across the counters of 
the bureau in a never ending stream. 


The Journal is a composite of many people 
—jin which each person contributes his 
ideas, his brains, enterprise, and vision to 
a great driving force for the common good. 
This force is not expressed in cold type 
alone—but also through the medium of 
service that is warm, human and under- 
standing. The Civilian War Information 
Bureau is another link in the chain of 
public services rendered by the Oregon 
Journal. No wonder The Journal is today, 
as it has been for years, Portland’s favor- 
ite newspaper! 


«If you lived in Portland you'd read 


THE JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD 
Member: Metropolitan and Pacific Parade Groups 
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And wiles that day arrives you may be sure that Dodge will 
me its intimate place in the lives of millions of Americans. You may 
_be-Sure, also, that nothing in the history of the motorcar will 


THE ATTACK —BUY MORE WAR BONDS® 


Tune in Major Bowes Every Thursday, CBS, 9 P. M., E. W.T. 





Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Amerncan Busimess 
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There is this to say on the all-important question of war ending..... 

1. Literally nobody, unless it is the German General Staff, is qualified 
to say within a matter of weeks just exactly when war in Europe will end. 

2. This war now can end any day, or it can run well into 1945, depending 
on the "breaks," on the weather, on what Russia does or does not do. 

3. The sudden unanimity of official opinion that war in Europe will run to 
mid-1945 suggests that its end actually may be nearer than many imagine. Public 
expressions of top officials usually are tinged with a propaganda purpose. 

It is true, however, that the breaks in the first weeks of the West Front 
drive for a decision have gone rather consistently to the Germans. Weather has 
been on their side. That is vital when air power is as important as it is. 











When German war does end.eeee The degree of shift from war work to peace 
work will be less than many businessmen expect; will be held in close check. 

Reasons for this prospect are the following: 

First, this latest offensive in Europe is to consume prodigious amounts of 
materials; is to eat deeply into the inventory that had been accumulated. 


Second, the enthusiastic way in which businessmen are jumping at every new 
chance to shift from war work to civilian work tends to frighten the military, 
to cause an upward estimate of needs for war against Japan. Idea is that it 
will be better to be safe than sorry, better to have too much than too little. 

Third, Japan's successes in China, which will release large forces for later 
land action, are forcing U.S. to plan for a large land campaign in China. 

So: It is less of a prospect that war controls will be removed across the 
board once Germany surrenders. Army-Navy now oppose immediate and wholesale end 
to restrictions in light of present difficulties in getting what is needed ina 
hurry. Likewise, order cancellations will be less drastic than many expected. 





Official line now is that the cutback in war business after German war will 
be 30 per cent, spread over a year; not 40 per cent, as previously estimated. 

That's the Army-Navy story. It calls for sharp cutbacks in some things, 
in ships, in tanks, in some types of aircraft, in some artillery. Yet, air- 
craft, on an over-all basis, are to be stepped up. So are some other items. 

Actually, a gradual cutback near to 50 per cent is reasonably to be counted 
upon. That much seems in the cards soon after German war ends. Reports of a 
70 or 80 per cent cutback, however, seem way out of line with prospects. 

There is this to keep in mind about war demands..... 

At present, 40 per cent of all Army Supplies is going to the Pacific. The 
bulk of all Navy supplies is going to the war against Japan. 

Army is sending, on an annual basis, about 25,000,000 tons to the Atlantic 
theaters, about 15,000,000 tons to the Pacific. Army is sending about 100,000 
men a month to the Pacific, about 150,000 a month to the Atlantic. 

It is only reasonable to expect that Pacific demands will absorb some of 
the flow of materials and men now going to the Atlantic; that there will not be a 
net reduction in demands of the Pacific theater when the war shifts to that side. 

Result is that war business will continue to be big business so long as 
either war goes on. It will not be fought out of inventory being built in Europe. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Or to measure it in another way.-eeee 

Army is spending about $4,000,000,000 a month for all purposes. This might 
be reduced to $3,000,000,000 a month after German war ends, with trend downward. 

Navy is spending about $2,700,000,000 a month for all purposes. No large 
reduction in this expenditure is probable until Pacific war end is in sight. 

Maritime Commission is spending about $325,000,000 a month. That total is 
to head downward rather sharply after German war ends. 

Over-all war program now is $391,567,000,000. 

Spent to date is about $235,000,000,000, or 60 per cent of the total. 

That leaves about $156,000,000,000 still to go on the basis of the present 
appropriations and commitments, if the full program is carried through. There 
still is to be an immense war business so long as either of the wars lasts. 








Employers generally should be aware of implications in the War Labor 
Board's decision in steel, should relate this decision to their own situations. 

War Labor Board, in effect, is telling all employers..... 

Severance pay, a special payment at time of a layoff, is something to which 
workers are entitled; is an item that employers can absorb through the carry-back 
provisions of the tax law, if loss results. Severance pay demands will rise. 

An annual wage is a reasonable union objective, if a workable plan can be 
evolved. There is to be a special White House commission to study the subject. 

Vacations with pay can be ordered without violating wage controls. 

Night work should be paid for at a higher rate than day work. 

There is no formal break in the wage-control formula in concessions to 
steel workers. Those concessions are about as reported here in the past. How- 
ever, the general importance of the WLB decision in the steel case lies in its 
encouragement to workers to make demands for severance pay, to push for an > 
annual wage and to insist on premium pay for night work. War Labor Board, too, 
is encouraging a 50-cent minimum wage by agreeing to permit basic wages to rise 
to that level. 
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As things are shaning up in this and the next Congress..... 

A 2 per cent pay-roll tax increase January 1 remains more than a 50-50 
prospect. Veto of a bill "freezing" the present tax probably would stand. A 
chance does exist that Senate might attach a rider to the. Second War Powers Act. 

If State legislatures do not take the hint and fix more uniform benefits for 
unemployment compensation, Congress is likely to be inclined to act in 1945. It 
will not nationalize employment insurance, but may force a higher benefit level. 

Broader coverage for old-age insurance is nearing a 50-50 prospect for next 
year. Self-employed, domestics, farmers would be covered under a stamp book plan. 

Disability insurance will be examined, not approved any time soon. It is 
the same with health insurance, hospitalization insurance. 

In some of the other fields of legislation..... 

Rationing power, priority power will be extended one year about unchanged. 

More capital will be given the Smaller War Plants Corp. to enable it to help 
smaller buyers acquire surplus property, to broaden its loan ability. 

Johnson Act, barring loans to defaulting nations, probably will be repealed. 
There will be a long argument against repeal, but action is likely in 1945. 




















Surplus property disposal will step up somewhat when the new three-man 
Board starts to function, when decisions are made under the Surplus Property Act. 

The Board will strive to carry out the mandate of Congress to give first call 
to veterans, farmers, small business; will not try to dodge this mandate. 

Result is that surplus disposal probably will be on a rather slow-motion 
basis; will be related to the requirements of the law rather than to a plan to 
dispose of as much property as quickly as possible. Big starting problem is to 
catalogue what there is to sell, then to get it in front of buyers. 
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GROWN IN THE GULF SOUTH 


Out of the coastal lowlands of the Gulf South go hundreds of millions of pounds of 
rice annually ...in Lend-Lease shipments to help fill the dinner plates of the hungry peoples. 
Basic crop of this prosperous region, rice stands No. 1 among all mankind’s foods in 
quantity consumed. That, plus availability of Natural Gas fuel and trained, 
loyal workmen, is a challenge to incoming food industries when the war is won and 


the Gulf South Cradle of Victory is again the Land of Industrial Opportunity. 


ITS RESOURCES, ITS MANPOWER, 
1TS PRODUCTION ARE ALL 
DEDICATED TO VICTORY 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission company dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements throughout the Gulf South. 
FOR TEXAS—Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA—Mail received 
at Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA—Mail received at Jackson, Miss. 














y/ REMEMBER THE NAME 


HYSTER means to hoist. It comes 
from the verb hist, a typical American 
word born in the Pacific Northwest 
and widely used by lumber men... 
Hyster is the trade name of a line of 
heavy duty hoisting, stacking and 
hauling equipment with a record of 
distinguished service in American 
industry for 15 years. 


Y REMEMBER THE PRODUCTS 


Hyster Company is the world’s largest 
maker of tractor winches—exclusive 
manufacturer of winches, cranes and 
other equipment for “Caterpillar” 
track-type tractors. Hyster is also a 
pioneer builder of industrial lift trucks 
—models from 2,000 pounds to 30,000 
pounds capacity, gas powered and 
equipped with pneumatic tires, that 
will transport loads quickly over 
rough or smooth surfaces. 


V/ REMEMBER THE SERVICE 


To production and management men 
Hyster service means lift truck equip- 
ment that cuts costs in materials 
handling of all kinds. To contractors, 
loggers, the armed forces, Hyster 
service means tractor equipment that 
puts out top performance on tough 
jobs and makes vital savings in time, 
manpower and money. 


HYSTER 


DE mae 


FOR ANY LIFT OR PULL 


Hyster hiatal Portland 12, Ore., Peoria 3, ill. 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal World Cities 
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A predominantly conservative board has 
been chosen to manage the sale of war 
surpluses. From this fact, businessmen now 
are drawing reassurances that the vast 
store of surplus supplies—articles, plants 
and real estate—will not be used to pro- 
mote the political or material fortunes of 
any special group. The three men who will 
make up the board are: 

Senator Guy M. Gillette, of Iowa, is 
to join the board when his present term 
expires in January. 
Throughout his Sen- 
ate career, he has 
been constantly at 
odds with the New 
Deal group and has 
opposed much Roose- 
velt legislation. Sena- 
tor Gillette’s conserv- 
atism led the New 
Dealers in 1938 to 
attempt to purge him 
in the Democratic primary elections, but 
he was re-elected. He was defeated, how- 
ever, in the election of last month. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt chose the Senator for the 
board at the urging of Harry Hopkins. 
Mr. Hopkins and Senator Gillette are old 
friends, who long ago repaired the breach 
that came in 1938. The Senator, however, 
has no previous business experience. His 
career has been devoted to politics, the 
law and farming. 

Lieut. Col. Edward H. Heller of Cali- 
fornia, is the board’s businessman member. 
He is a man of wealth and extensive busi- 
ness connections. When he entered the 
Army, he resigned from seven corporate 
directorships. He has been active political- 
ly in California. In 1940, he was the chief 
Democratic money raiser there. His wife 
is the present Democratic National Com- 
mitteewoman for that State. Colonel Hel- 
ler’s appointment is 
understood to have 
been urged upon the 
President by Edwin 
W. Pauley, another 
wealthy Californian, 
who holds the post 
of treasurer of the 
Democratic National 
Committee. 

Robert A. Hurley, 
former Governor of 
Connecticut, is the board’s liberal mem- 
ber, an old WPA associate of Mr. Hopkins. 
Mr. Hurley, an engineer by training and 
profession, was the Connecticut State 
Administrator for WPA. Later, he super- 
vised a $21,000,000 State public construc- 
tion program. He served as Governor of 





—Harris & Ewing 
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Thinking Americans Today ee 











if it's harmful 
to our war effort, | 
don't repeat it 


ARE NOT TOO FREE WITH FREE SPEECH 


Since our republic was founded, no privi- 
lege has been guarded more jealously than 
the right to talk things over—a right for 
which men had fought in vain for centu- 
ries. The more viewpoints discussed, the 
clearer our national vision and the 


stronger our national unity. 


Today, public opinion in America asks 
us all to protect our privilege. It warns us 


* 


* 


against spreading rumors thoughtlessly 
or circulating information helpful to the 
enemy. It urges us to challenge the person 
with “‘inside information on the war”’ by 
asking him, ‘“‘Where did you get your 
facts?’’ It reminds us that the enemy lays 
important plans by piecing together little 
scraps of offhand information. There is 
no such thing as unimportant gossip. 
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Anheuser-Busch produces materials which go into the manufacture of: 
Rubber - Aluminum - Medicines - B Complex Vitamins - Hospital Diets 
Baby Foods + Bread and other Bakery products + Vitamin-fortified 


cattle feeds - Batteries - Paper + Soap and Textiles 


to name a few. 
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When a product maintains 
the character that people 
respect, they are quick to 
demand it. Generations ago, 
the makers of Budweiser set 
a standard—distinctive in 
taste, pure, good and dis- 
tinguished for its uniform 
quality. That’s why people 
everywhere have agreed that 
Budweiser is “something 
more than beer”. No won- 
der it is the most popular beer 
in history. 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 











Connecticut in 1941 and 1942. This year, 
he attempted a political comeback, ran 
again for Governor, but was defeated in 
the election. Throughout, he has main- 
tained a close contact with Mr. Hopkins, 
and the latter was influential in obtaining 
his appointment to the board. 

Appointment row. These three men 
come to the board after a confused Wash- 
ington row as to who should be appointed. 
Conservative advisers of the President 
suggested a group of businessmen. Mr. 
Roosevelt was impressed with the idea. 
The New Dealers, thinking of the war 
plants, machinery and many other items 
and the uses to which they might be put, 
objected. They aggressively opposed the 
businessman board, and they won. The 
idea was dropped. But in the end they did 
not get the sort of board they wanted, de- 
spite the fact that two of the three are Mr. 
Hopkins’s choices. The explanation is that, 
for the war period, Mr. Hopkins has 
dropped his extreme liberalism and, al- 
though the fact has not been stressed. he 
now is rated almost a conservative. 

In any event, there has been much criti- 
cism of the appointments, assertions that 
politics and Mr. Hopkins were too deeply 
involved. And a Senate committee is in- 
vestigating before acting on the Heller and 
Hurley nominations. Formal nomination of 
Mr. Gillette has not gone to the Senate. 

Big job ahead. The three appointees 
have a tremendous job ahead. They must 
make policy covering the disposition of 
surpluses, and create much of the ma- 
chinery through which these surpluses will 
be sold. In carrying out this task, they 
are hemmed in by a series of restrictions 
imposed by Congress. They must formu- 
late policy in a way that will help na- 
tional defense, facilitate reconversion, 
stimulate small business, assist veterans, 
make speculation impossible, encourage 
foreign and domestic trade and get prices 
that are fair to the Government. 

Several officials familiar with the sur- 
plus problem have asserted that these re- 
strictions make it impossible for the board 
to function effectively. One of these was 
William L. Clayton, who has been in 
charge of disposal of surplus war property. 
The new appointees apparently think 
otherwise. Mr. Hurley, for one, says he in- 
tends to heed the congressional restrictions 
scrupulously, and, if he finds them an im- 
pediment, he will ask Congress for revi- 
sions. Senator Gillette, as a member of the 
Senate, had a part in formulating the law 
under which the board will operate. 

Slow sales. The first task of the new 
board is to find out exactly what it has to 
sell. This may take some time. Combined 
with the restrictions that Congress has im- 
posed, it obviously means that sales will be 
slow, that little of the Army-Navy sur- 
pluses can be used to fill the accumulated 
demands for civilian goods. That demand 
apparently will scarcely be diminished 
when industry turns to production far 
civilians. 
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USE PAPER CUPS 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP COMPANY 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE COMPANY 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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“SON, MONEY CANNOT BUY THESE WORDS, BUT IT CAN DEFEND THEM!” 


The priceless heritage of freedom written into the Declaration of Independence belongs to us today because of the sacrifice 
Pp g E § ) 


of men who are fighting and dying to keep that freedom alive. You can help defend our sacred trust by buying War Bonds. 


IN SUPPORT OF THE 6™ We N. ¢ THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY. TOLEDO, 1, OHIO 
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OF A NATION 
[7 AT WAR [| 


Our love of independence and our 
expectation of freedom to compete 
on even terms for any prize worth 
while are developed in competitive 
sports... the greatest safeguard of 
our democratic ways. 


zk Ok o* 


Golf figures prominently in the plans for 
the rehabilitation and recreation of war 
veterans. A nine-hole golf course for their 
use was opened recently at the Valley 
Forge General Hospital, Phoenixville, Pa., 
the commanding officer making the first 
drive with a justice of the supreme court 
serving as his caddy. 
x oxk -* 


Sports continue to be one of the great- 
est stimulants to war bond purchases. 
One boxing event at Madison Square 
Garden garnered almost $50,000,000 
for the U. S. Treasury by admitting 
spectators only on purchase of war 
bonds ranging from $25 denomina- 
tion for admission to $100,000 for 
ringside seats. Many of the partici- 
pants donated their services. War 
bonds as prizes have become tradi- 
tionalinallprofessionaltournaments. 

cK Ake eK 
The Red Cross and other service organi- 
zations have benefited handsomely 
throughout the year from benefit matches 
and exhibitions staged by golf stars such 
as Gene Sarazen and Ellsworth Vines and 
tennis stars such as Alice Marble and 
Mary Hardwick, ali of whom are on the 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. advisory staff. 

x ik 7x 
A dean of tennis champions, who, in 
his day, was in supreme command of 
the tennis world,recently named ‘Don’ 
Budge as the top tennis player of all 
time. J. Donald Budge, prior to be- 
coming a lieutenant in the Army Air 
Forces, was one of the advisors to 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. in the de- 
sign and production of tennis rackets 
and other tennis equipment. 

ee ee 3 
We cannot urge too strongly that immedi- 
ate measures be taken to provide a 
modest allotment of materials for the 
manufacture of sports equipment to re- 
place dwindling civilian supplies. The 
appeals of coaches in every part of the 
country indicate that severe curtailment 
of athletic activities is already occurring 
or impending unless needed equipment 
becomes available. 
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President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mf¢. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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“The Veas 
and Nays” 
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Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On China‘s Tax System 
Sir:—In the article, “New 
China,” in your November 10 issue, 
statements, that “there is no real central 
government functioning through local gov- 
ernments, capable of exacting taxes,” and 
that “there is no real system of taxation,’ 
are largely refuted by your other state- 
ment that China “has held out against 
the Japanese for several years, during 
of which the rest of the world. was 
How could 
without a 
real tax 


Turn in 
your 


four 
letting them have their way.” 
China held out so well 
central government and a 
system? 

The Chinese National a after 
made a splendid record in de- 
veloping a system of productive taxes. The 
Japanese invasion and capture of leading 
cities seriously disrupted the tax revenue. 
But the Chinese Government has taken 
important measures to rebuild the reve- 
nues. In 1948, more than 40 per cent of 
China’s current war expenditure was cov- 
ered from nonborrowed revenue. This com- 
favorably with the percentage in 
warring countries. 


have 
real 


15 years, 


pares 
other 
Finally, while severe inflation has been 
unavoidable after more than seven years 
of war, China has been able to prevent de- 
velopment of runaway inflation—the rate 
of price increase not having increased i 
the past three or four years. 
Chevy Chase, Md. ArTHUR N. YOUNG 
Financial Adviser 
to the Chinese Government 


Servicemen at Peace Table? 

Sir:—This is in regard to your edito- 
rial, “Internal Peace is the Key to World 
Peace,” in the November 3 issue. We are 
soon, we believe, to be having peace con- 
ferences. It seems to me that a representa- 
tive from each of the branches of our 
armed services should sit at the conference 
—some able man chosen by the men in 
his branch of service at least to state what 
our young men think and feel. 

It seems to me that such a policy would 
promote a better feeling in our men who 
will be returning: They are the ones who 
have fought and sacrificed much that we 
have our freedom in this country 
countries. 
deserve a voice in our 


might 
and all other 

Therefore, they 
peace. 


Hudson, Ohio. HDG: 
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[ YOU'LL BE GLAD YOU DID! | 


Every precision instrument now being made 
by Hamilton is going to our fighting men. 
But someday soon Hamilton will again make 
fine watches for you. When thot day comes 
you'll be glad you waited for a Hamilton! - 


Pe ed, | 


Walth of Rawal Au racy 





Hamilton Watch Compony, Lancaster, Penna. 
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Great shakes... you bet! They cost the Gas 
Industry alone millions of dollars just try- 
ing to stop them. They are the effect of 
pulsations set up in the gas flow as it passes 
from the compressor. The rule-of-thumb 
practice of over-sizing pipe lines and using 
springs and counterweights to stop this vi- 
bration is a costly way of counteracting this 


effect. But, it does not remove the cause. 


The FLUOR Pulsation Dampener solves the 


problem by eliminating the cause. It takes 


Patents Applied For 
the shakes out of pipe lines 
by converting the pulsating 
gas flow into a steady 
stream. This means a tre- 
mendous saving in pipe costs... plus the 
elimination of trial-and-error procedure and 
expensive maintenance. The application of 
this money-and-trouble-saver is not limited 
to the Gas Industry alone. If you have a 
similar problem in lines carrying liquids, va- 


pors or gases, FLUOR may have the answer. 
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FLUOR 


MANUFACTURERS ° 





CONSTRUCTORS 


PROCESS PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT FOR THE OIL, GAS AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


THE FLUOR CORPORATION, LTD., 2500 S. ATLANTIC BLVD., Los ANGELES 22 « New York, Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Houston, Tulsa 
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Mr. Hopkins’s New Power . . . Our Hands-Off Stand 
On Polish Border . . . Postwar Lend-Lease to Russia? 


Harry Hopkins once again is undis- 
puted No. 2 man at the White House. 
Mr. Hopkins picked the three mem- 
bers of the new Surplus Property 
Board and threw his weight on the 
side of Edward Stettinius as Secretary 
of State. 


ee i 


Mr. Roosevelt acted quickly to accept 
the resignation of Cordell Hull and to 
name a new Secretary of State to 
avoid the pressures that were building 
up behind James Byrnes and Henry 
Wallace for that job. By picking Mr. 
Stettinius, the President avoided a 
clash between the left and right wings 
of his party. 


x *k *& 


Jesse Jones may give up one of his two 
big jobs, either that of Federal Loan 
Administrator or of Secretary of Com- 
merce. Mr. Jones, whose health has 
not been of the best in recent months, 
probably would resign as Secretary of 
Commerce to devote himself to an in- 

dependent Loan Agency. ; 


x *k * 


Henry Wallace will be urged by the 
President to take a position in the 
fourth-term Cabinet, either as Secre- 
tary of Commerce or Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. The first post might appeal 
to the Vice President if the Depart- 
ment of Commerce were strengthened 
by inclusion of the Foreign Economic 
Administration, now run by Leo Crow- 
ley, and by adding the economic plan- 
ning phases of the Department of 
State. The prospect of that kind of re- 
organization is dim at present, how- 
ever, so Mr. Wallace may be in a 
mood to retire on January 20. 


x * *& 


There is a strong prospect that Nelson 
Rockefeller’s Office of Inter-American 
Affairs will be merged with the De- 
j artment of State and that Mr. Rocke- 
feller will become an Assistant Secre- 
tary in charge of the Latin-American 


division if left-wing opposition to pro- ° 


68 


motion of more conservatives does not 
become too strong. 


x *k * 


John G. Winant, now Ambassador to 
Britain, stands a fair chance to become 
Under Secretary of.State. Remaining 
members of the New Deal group 
would be satisfied with that appoint- 
ment. 


xk & 


Will Clayton figures in plans for a pos- 
sible shift of some Foreign Economic 
Administration functions to the De- 
partment of State. Mr. Clayton, retir- 
ing as Surplus Property Administra- 
tor, would become an Assistant Sec- 
retary of State in that event, but he 
has not yet been offered such a job. 


x *k * 


There never was anything to the re- 
port that Great Britain has sought a 
“érant-in-aid” or that she has been 
seeking a direct dollar loan from this 
country. What happened was that Mr. 
Roosevelt, at Quebec, made a promise 
to Prime Minister Churchill that U.S. 
Lend-Lease would be used to enable 
Britain to reconvert in step with U.S. 
after the end of the German war. 
U.S.-British negotiations have been 
for the purpose of fulfilling this presi- 
dential promise involving about $5,- 
600,000,000, half nonmilitary. 


x *& of 


Mr. Roosevelt is having to make it 
clear to the Poles and some other gov- 
ernments that it is not U.S. policy as 
a nation to guarantee specific frontiers 
in Europe. Inasmuch as U.S. refuses 
to give such guarantees, the British 
hesitate as well for fear of making 
commitments in Eastern Europe that 
cannot be fulfilled. 


x * * 


Official support is growing again for 
permission of men in the U.S. Navy to 
buy beer in canteens on shipboard. At 
present beer can be sold by canteens 
only to men going on shore leave. 


Arthur Altmeyer, chairman of the So- 
cial Security Board, finds that Mr, 
Roosevelt is going all the way in back- 
ing him in his attitude that pay-roll 
taxes to support old-age insurance 
should rise to 4 per cent on January 1, 
with 2 per cent to be paid by employ- 
ers, 2 by employes. 


x * * 


Chiang Kai-shek is continuing to kick 
over the traces on matters involving 
U.S. military co-operation in China. 
The Chinese Government has differ- 
ent ideas than U.S. military com- 
manders about how Chinese troops 
should be used. 


xk *& 


Military officials think that they now 
have a definite answer to the question 
of relative importance in war of the 
airplane and the foot soldier. In China, 
U.S. put all of its effort into building 
air power, almost none into building 
a ground army. Japanese ground 
forces are taking undefended U.S. 
airfields, and all the effort put into 
building air power overnight is going 
up in smoke. 


os 


Marvin Jones, War Food Adminis- 
trator, has told the President that he 
will stay on in his job as long as Mr. 
Roosevelt desires. 


xk * 


Josef Stalin’s unwillingness to leave 
Russia continues to be a stumbling 
block to a meeting with President 
Roosevelt, who is ready to travel al- 
most all of the way, but not quite all 
of the way, to Moscow for a meeting. 


x kk * 


Both the British and Russians are 
pressing this Government to give them 
title to Lend-Leased industrial equip- 
ment and materials that will be usable 
in peacetime. Idea of some U.S. offi- 
cials is that this country should be 
paid for this material, with peacetime 
value, if it is to give up all claim to it. 
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... may I urge you to hold on to 
all the War Bonds you buy. 


it’s always a pleasure 
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